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ERE, at last, is a quick and permanent repair for tubes, casings and 
all rubber goods. With it the most inexperienced motorist can 


satisfactorily and inexpensively repair hisown tubes. Notime, labor or heat required. The 
Patch can be applied in ten minutes—at a cost of 2c—and it’s so simple a child can use it. 


JOHNSON'S HASTEE PATCH 


is much more satisfactory than vulcaniz- Johnson’s Hastee Patch is filling a long- 
ing because there is no danger of burn- felt-want for patching rubber boots, hose, 
ing and spoiling the tube. It gives hot water bottles, rubbers, rubber coats, 
equally good results on a pin hole punc- bath sprays, auto tops, etc. Don’t throw 
ture or on a large blow out. Is conven- away rubber goods when they spring the 
iently put up in strips so the user can first leaks—make them do double service 
cut just the right size patch for each —repair them yourself with - Johnson’s 
particular break. Hastee Patch. 


USE COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGE—SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

















S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MA, Racine, Wis. 





I enclose 50c for which please send me by prepaid Parcel 
Post a strip of Johnson’s Hastee Patch from which 25 average 
size patches may be cut. Satisfaction guaranteed or my 
Wy money back. 
Wy 
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Address 


City and State 
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PREVENTS 


SURE-GRIP PEDAL 







* For Fords Is Now Ready 


Every Ford driver knows the danger of accident or collision when his foot slips off the pedal—and his 
foot often slips off because the pedal is small and smooth. 


The Utility Sure-Grip Pedal permits a firm grip on the pedal—the foot absolutely cannot slip. The 
heavy rubber pad and the flange at the side prevent all possibility of a slip, even in rainy weather when 


the shoes are wet. 


Utility Sure-Grip Pedals also serve to distinguish the brake and clutch pedals from the reverse when 


the light is uncertain. 


The Utility Sure-Grip Pedal converts the small, smooth Brake and Clutch Levers into standard size, 
safe, comfortable pedals. Without question one of the most needed articles for a Ford car. And 
the price—$1 per pair—makes Utility Sure-Grip Pedals the best buy on the market. 


ONE DOLLAR PREVENTS DAMAGE SUITS and ARGUMENTS 


By installing Utility Sure-Grip Pedals on Fords, drivers can ab- 
solutely prevent accidents due to the foot slipping off the pedal. 
In crowded traffic a slip of the foot may mean jamming into 
the car ahead which will inevitably mean an argument and 
later on perhaps a law suit. Is it worth taking chances when 
a pair of Utility Sure-Grip Pedals can be purchased for one 
dollar? 


A car is lucky if it comes out of the slightest collision with a 
damaged fender—and a damaged fender means a repair bill 
of more than one dollar, the price of Utility Sure-Grip Pedals. 
Utility Sure-Grip Pedals are made of high grade pressed steel 


beautifully finished in black baked enamel and equipped with a 
heavy pad of highest grade rubber edged with metal. They 
can be attached instantly—no holes to drill—no special tools 
required—one nut to tighten and the job is done. Once they 
are installed they absolutely cannot slip off. 


The highest grade material is used in their construction. There 
is nothing to work loose and drop off—nothing to get out of 
order—they will last as long as the car runs. 


Like all other Utility products manufactured by this concern, 
Utility Sure-Grip Pedals carry an unqualified guarantee of 
satisfaction. Send the coupon now. 


DEALERS—ATTENTION! 
LOOK OVER THIS PROPOSITION AND YOU WILL SEE THAT UTILITY SURE-GRIP PEDALS FOR FORDS ARE SLATED 
FOR A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS. ORDER YOUR SAMPLE PAIR NOW AND WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Utility Sure-Grip Pedals are covered 
by U. S. Patents granted Jan. 1, 1918; other patents pending. 
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car owner 


(Check the one that applies to you.) 


HILL PUMP VALVE CO. 
Archer Ave. and Canal St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is $1 for a pair of Utility Sure-Grip 


Pe2O@282 8026060466006 60 46462 03.68 
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{The most trying and pro- 
tracted service to which a 
spark plug can be put— 
truck and tractor service— 
finds National Spark Plugs 
with their ONE INCH FIRING 
SURFACE meeting every re- 






















quirement. 

Unequaled for passenger 
ty cars, trucks, tractors, motor 

boats, aeroplanes. Price $1 

each, everywhere. 

Guaranteed for 365 days. 

Send for handsomely _illus- 


trated booklet. 


Dealers: Write for unusually 
interesting proposition. 


Bergie 
NATIONAL SPARK PLUG 


Company 


Rockford Illinois 
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The Sensation of Tiredom 


An Overwhelming Demand kor 
Brunswick Tires 
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EVER before has a single tire combined all the supremacies of the 
many. Yet that is what we are doing in producing The Brunswick. 





All the known standards are included. All the great tire features 
—all their advantages. And 
so The Brunswick is a super- 
lative tire backed with the 
prestige of a sterling name 
and reputation. 


ries 


The Brunswick idea is to give all that 
is possible — all that any one gives — all 
that any cost can buy. Then we save in 
distribution methods through a nation- 
wide organization. 








There is no secret in an ideal tire. All 
formulas, all methods are well known. 


A perfect tire is simply a question of 
care and skill and cost. 


Formulas, fabrics and standards vary 
vastly in cost. And they vary as much in 
endurance. Reinforcements, plies and 
thickness are a matter of expense. 


In every tire factory the great question 
is “How much can we give for the 
money?” And the tire depends on the 
policy. 


That is the whole answer. And, since 
it has always been the Brunswick policy 
to pay perfection’s price, men can depend 
upon The Brunswick Tire being the fin- 
est money can produce. Yet it costs you 
no more than usual: Get one Brunswick 
Tire. Note its superiority. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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REDIT for the application of the ex- 
C pression ‘‘Safety First’’ has been 
given to R. C. Richards of the Chicago & 
Northwestern. But whoever deserves the 
credit. the expression fits the case. Safety 
shoul@®be first above all other considera- 
tions jam motoring, and more so in these 
timesajlian in any other. Why? Because 
there syill be less money to spend on the 
elimingition of existing grade crossings and 
motorifig.is increasing many fold, with long 
trains of Army trucks going overland, a 
constantly welling current of motor truck 
express trd@ins and the universal use of pas- 
senger cars as a substitute for over-taxed 
or curtailed railroad transportation. 
Origin of Movement 

Even though it may not be a railroad 
man to whom you give the credit for the 
popularizing of the expression, ‘‘Safety 
First,’? ohe must credit the railroad as a 
whole for the origin of the modern move- 
ment for a better regard for safety to hu- 
mankind through early established safety 
departments. That it is less expensive to 
follow a program of safety is evident in 
the mere fact that the railroads have con- 
sidered it worth while for economic as well 


as humanitarian reasons to establish these 
departments. 
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Stop, look and listen is better 

than running into danger, even if 

you escape — Chicago Public 
Safety Commission 





Standard advance warning sign of 
railroad grade crossing, adopted by 
National Association Railroad Com- 
missioners and two other bodies 


‘DANGER 
Railroad Crossing 
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The ‘‘Stop! Look! and Listen!’’ and 
‘*Stop! Look Both Ways and Listen!’’ 
campaigns have come to stay, and one of, 
if not the, biggest benefactors of each is the 
motorist. When the death toll in one class 
of casualties becomes so high as to reach 
approximately 2000 persons a year, with 
many times that number injured, the im- 
portance of efforts to lower that toll can- 
not be overestimated. It is to be hoped, 
and expected, that the present Administra- 
tive control of the railroads will do nothing 
to delay the wide-spread campaign which 
the railroads have been carrying on. A 
campaign, incidentally, which of late espe- 
cially the different motor car clubs of the 
country have done much to further. 
Increase in Fatalities 

Motor car fatalities each year have in- 
creased with the growth of the number of 
cars in use, a very natural consequence, 
though even then the increase has been 
only from five in 1905, the early days, to 
303 in 1916 when 3,541,738 cars and trucks 
were registered. The number of grade 
crossing accidents has increased at the rate 
of 20 per cent a year, according to railroad 
reports. For this reason the railroads have 
found it necessary to engage in these spe- 
cial safety-first campaigns. It would cost 
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Design for grade crossing sign on Northern Pacific lines 


billions to do away with the grade cross- 
ings now in existence. It cost $2,750,000 
to do it in Spokane, Wash., alone, last year. 
While total elimination of such crossings 
may come in time it certainly cannot be 
expected to come during the period of the 
war, when so much money is needed to help 
back our boys on the firing line and in 
training to go there. So it is up to the mo- 
torist, and ‘he railroads to a certain extent, 


through safety education, to prevent these 


too common accidents. Trees, brush, small 
buildings, ete., can be removed, if they ob- 
secure the crossings, with little or no ex- 
pense. If you have a crossing so obscured 
in your locality and the railroad does not 
clear the cbstructions, call it to the atten- 
tion of your club or the property owner. A 
picturesque hedge may serve as a death 
trap later on, and what is picturesquesness 
to the motorist who goes out on account 
of it? 


Bad Advertising Practice 


A pernicious type of roadside advertis- 
ing, unfortunately becoming common, is 
the utilization of signs shaped like railroad 
crossing posters to set forth the attractions 
of a hotel or a garage. These signs usually 
eonsist of two cross boards painted white 
and placed at the top of a standard, with 
lettering in black. These signs do more 
than annoy and confuse. They are dan- 
gerous, especially at night when cars are 
passing along the roads in which they are 
erected. It works somewhat on the princi- 
ple of the old tales with a moral for chil- 
dren. There was one of the little boy who 
told so many stories his parents could not 
believe him at all, and he told them so 
often about being too sick to go to school 
that his parents got so they would not be- 
lieve him ever. One day he said he was too 
very, very sick to go to school, and he was, 
but his parents laughed. So the little boy 


had to go on and on, sick sure enough, . 


until finally he did die, or nearly anyway. 
Such misuse of signs shaped like railroad 


warnings is not only a case of crying 
‘‘Wolf’’ too often, but it is a rank case of 
plagiarism, and the penalty may be another 
grade crossing accident. Those now in ex- 
istence should be torn down and steps 
should be taken to prevent further devel- 
opment of the practice. 

Observations made by the Northern Pa- 
cific railway to record the care shown by 
motor car drivers show that in 35,000 in- 
stances 53 per cent looked neither way be- 
fore passing over a grade crossing; 8 per 
cent looked one way only; and only 174 
drivers, about half of 1 per cent, actually 
stopped their cars before proceeding to pass 
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over the crossing. ‘‘Stop! Look! and Lis. 
ten!’’ means just what it says. You stop 
in the large cities before crossing a boule- 
vard; you should stop before crossing a 
railroad track. Let the railroad sign be 
your traffic cop and the railroad track your 
boulevard. 


Uniform Warning Signal 


There is a uniform railroad sign to sig- 
nify the approach to a grade crossing. June 
28 of last year the committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Commis- 


sioners and the American Railway Asso- 


ciation, which are charged with the duty 
of reporting on grade crossing conditions, 
recommended that every grade crossing 
should be protected by a warning sign 
in the highway not less than 300 ft. 
on each side of the railroad tracks, the 
sign to be a circular disk not less than 24 
in. in diameter, painted white, with a black 
border and black cross lines, with the let- 
ters ‘*R. R.’’ This sign has been put into 
operation at many grade crossings. It is 
reproduced in these pages for your informa- 
tion. Make a mental note of it with your 
most indelible pencil and remember what 
it means when you go motoring. In the 
smaller towns especially it is almost im- 
possible to go for drives without crossing 
railroad tracks. In more extended driving 
you are more likely even to meet this sign. 
One of the states, California, asked the 
larger railroad companies of the state to 
manufacture this sign and others and sell 
them to the towns, cities and counties at 
cost. All agreed. 

However, grade crossing accident reports 
and investigations point to the fact that 
most of the accidents on grade crossings 
are caused by carelessness. Accidents will 
not be eliminated by the signs alone. It is 
of common knowledge that the only way to 
eliminate this class of accidents is to elim- 
inate the crossings. But war needs put off 
even further the prospect of such elimina- 
tion. Again, it is up to the driver of the 
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While these signs are very distinct in their warning, the 
driver of the car should stop, look both ways and listen 
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car. The more he drives the more he must 
be careful. It does not always pay to take 
a chance; it never pays to take a chance 
with a railroad train. 

The motorist should remember that he 
cannot travel at the rate of 25 m.p.h. and 
stop his car in less than 50 ft., which is 
too small a margin when a train thunders 
near to remind him that safety-first is the 
best policy. A train traveling 60 m.p.h. 
goes 88 ft. a second and cannot stop in much 
less than 44 mile. For this reason the engi- 
neer hardly ever can be warned of a motor 
ear’s danger in time to stop the train be- 
fore striking the car as it crosses. 

Illinois alone has spent more than $100,- 
000,000 to eliminate grade crossings, but it 
is estimated that it will take five times as 
much, or $500,000,000, to complete the 
work. Just now the $60,000,000-highway 
system in Illinois is a war necessity. There 
are other needs just as urgent. Elimination 
of grade crossings must come gradually and 
with due respect to other urgencies. There- 
fore, it is indeed up to the motorist to 
STOP, LOOK and LISTEN and practice 
SAFETY-FIRST. 





New road paralleling railroad. Buildings 
here were moved to relocate and elimin- 
ate the grade crossing 
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“‘Down the River.’’ Buicks and more Buicks, using the Ohio river as a means of transportation to relieve the railroads 
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Limit Road Materials 


Government Approval Neces- 
sary for Use of Oil and 
Coal Products 


War Needs to Be the Determining 
Factor 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 21—Special 

telegram—The use of oil and coal 
products in public road work has been 
limited for the period of the war. Petro- 
leum. asphalt or tar products wanted tor 
building or repairing roads will be deliv- 
ered, it was announced yesterday, only 
after approval of application by a commit- 
tee representing the Fuel Administration 
and Office of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture. 

State highway departments will pass on 
all applications in their territories, in- 
volving use of these materials following 
which applications will be sent to L. W. 
Page, chairman of a committee which will 
consider necessity of material and making 
final recommendations to the Oil Division 
of the Fuel Administration. 

The plan to issue permits is designed to 
prevent further deterioration of roads and 
at the same time satisfy fuel oil require- 
ments of the army and navy, essential war 
industries and the Allies. Upwards of a 
billion dollars’ worth of bituminous ma- 
cadam roads are constructed in this coun- 
try and the Office of Public Roads hopes 
through the permit plan to maintain them, 
yet conserve fuel oil. 

Officials of the Oil Division of the Fuel 
Administration state that the United 
States is now being drawn upon to a con- 
stantly increasing extent for petroleum 
products and especially fuel oil and that 
the supply of fuel oil is limited sufficiently 
to warrant deferring all new road con- 
struction involving these -materials this 
year except where such roads will be of 
war value. Forms for applications for 
petroleum, asphalt or tar products for high- 
way work can be secured from the state 
highway departments or the Office of Pub- 
lic roads. They require detailed informa- 
tion as to length, location, general uses 
and military necessity of highways to be 
built, maintained or repaired. 





STEEL IS RETARDING PRODUCTION 


Detroit, May 17—From all quarters it is 
learned that steel is holding up production 
to some extent though not seriously. But 
this is not the only difficulty manufac- 
turers are encountering. Shortage of labor 
is still being felt; transportation is insuffi- 
cient to meet requirements, and a number 
of plants are complaining that they are not 
receiving all the coal they need. 

The production of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., which should be fifty cars a day, is 
forced to stay at forty. Hudson Motor 
Car Co., while supplied amply with certain 
kinds of steel stock until the end of 1918 
season, is finding it difficult to secure 
enough other parts to match up with what 
they have, consequently causing production 
to fluctuate from day to day. Dodge and 
Cadillac, however, are reported to be well 
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fixed in regard to steel. Buick is experi- 
encing some difficulties in securing certain 
kinds of steel. The procuring of frame 
steel has been a knotty problem for the 
Denby Motor Truck, while the Federal 
Motor Truck states it is unable to obtain 
sufficient supplies of axles. This, of course, 
is a problem of steel, too. 

Nearly all the manufacturers in this ter- 
ritory are making arrangements to stock up 
with coal. No extensive storing has started, 
but manufacturers state that conditions 
will be much better this winter than they 
were last if their plans materialize. The 
coal proposition is a source of much worry 
to many manufacturers at this time. The 
Denby Motor Truck, although using coal 
only for heating, is building scaffolds on 
which to run dump carts for the purpose of 
storing as much fuel as possible. 





500 MORE B TRUCKS 


Cincinnati, May 14—The United States 
Motor Truck Co. has been awarded another 
Government contract for 500 more Class B 
standard trucks. The contract amounts to 
approximately $350,000. 


Glover U.S .Truck Czar 


Will Supervise Buying of Army 
Equipment 


Duties Include Also Maintenance 
and Inspection 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 20—Special 
telegram—Maj. Frederick Glover of 

the Ordnance Department, who has been 
in charge of tractor work, has been pro- 
moted to a coloneley in the Quartermaster 
Department and is appointed by Brigadier- 
General Wood, acting Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, as chief of the motor transport serv- 
ice. He will have supervision of the pur- 
chase and procurement of all motor pro- 
pelled vehicles except tanks, caterpillars 
and other artillery tractors for all of the 
various divisions of the United States army 
in this country and abroad. He will co- 
operate with a number of officers previously 
named in an issue of Motor AGE, compris- 
ing representatives of each division. 

Detailed duties of Colonel Glover in- 
clude the maintenance and operation and 
inspection of motor driven vehicles, motor 
repair shops and garages, and a department 
for applying spare parts and supplying 
gasoline and lubricant and miscellaneous 
supplies. He will also confer with the 
Ordnance Department, which will have 
charge of purchase of tanks, caterpillars 
and artillery tractors on these vehicles. 

Colonel Glover, prior to entering the 
military service, was the general manager 
of the Emerson-Brantigham Co., tractor 
manufacturers, Rockford, Ill. Naming him 
Colonel marks the culmination of 7 months’ 
effort on the part of Christian Girl and 
members of the motor industry in Wash- 
ington, who have worked for the pooling 
of all truck activities to prevent duplica- 
tions in procurement, contracts, inspection, 
designing, etc., besides eliminating in this 
way the competition between the various 
divisions. 
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Will Investigate Steel 


Ideas of Manufacturers and Gov- 
ernment Officials on Out- 
put Conflict 


Committee Appointed to Get the 
Inside Facts 


ASHINGTON, May 18—A joint com- 

mittee was appeinted yesterday com- 
prising steel manufacturers and govern- 
ment officials to investigate the actual steel 
conditions and to determine if there is a 
shortage of steel. Threats of drastic Gov- 
ernment action including suggestions for 
control of steel on the part of the War 
Industries Board were met by members of 
the steel industry with expressions of con- 
fidence in the ability of the industry to 
meet all government requirements during 
the next year. 

There is a sharp conflict of views be- 
tween the steel makers and the govern- 
ment officials. Bernard M. Baruch, chair- 
man of the War Industries Board and J. L. 
Replogle, director of steel products, claim 
that the Government steel needs are so 
great that a material expansion of steel 
plants and curtailment of steel shipments 
to less vital industries is necessary to pre- 
vent a crisis. Members of the steel indus- 
try are optimistic and inclined to the be- 
lief that they can provide the necessary 
steel for the government and still meet 
the usual industrial demands. 


Steel Question Up 


Differences of opinion arose in yester- 
day’s meeting as to the actual steel facts 
as to war needs. They stated that if they 
were given an actual budget, means could 
be found to meet the requirements. The 
War Industries Board estimates that sufii- 
cient steel to construct 12,000,000 tons of 
new shipping must be produced for the 
Shipping Board alone during the next year. 
The war and navy department demands 
will be much heavier than was expected, 
according to the Government officials. 

Mr. Baruch, it is stated, will bring the 
matter to the attention of President Wilson 
of the next war cabinet meeting, Wednes- 
day, May 22, where the problem will be 
threshed out. 

At yesterday’s meeting, it was learned 
that many of the smaller producers are n- 
able to operate their plants at the present 
Government price of $65 per ton for steel. 
The conference to-day discussed incidental- 
ly the proposed curtailment of the motor 
ear and piano industries with the official 
trend of the discussion for a heavy cut. 
The piano industry is said to have several 
hundred million dollars’ worth of notes out- 
standing which if the industry were sud- 
denly suspended would result in ecensid- 
erable financial disturbance. 

The iron and steel industries both are 
said to have gone on a 100 per cent produc- 
tion for war materials during the past 
week, turning down orders from the non- 
war industries. It is expected that this 
plan followed for sixty to ninety days wi'l 
result in a supply of steel sufficiently large 
to meet all Government demands. 
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Detached from Duty giant Caproni which was being especialy Hughes Quiz Under Way 


built for the trial. 
Baker Orders Waldon, Deeds 





Industry after industry is looking to Former Governor Asked by 


and Montgomery to the motor truck to relieve the transporta- Prosi I ° 
Washington tion situation, many new lines are being resident to investigate 
8 established in the East. Borglum Charges 


Relieved from Signal Corps to ; ) 
Assist in Aircraft Investigation Major Raoul Lutberp Liberty Aircraft Engine to Be Given 


Early Trial 
ASHINGTON, D. C., May 20—Special 
telegram—Secretary of War, Newton 

D. Baker, has issued orders detaching Cols. 
Sidney D. Waldon, Edward A. Deeds and 
R. L. Montgomery, all of the Signal Corps, 
from their present duties in connection 
with aviation and has directed them to re- 
port to the attorney general for such co- 
operation and assistance as they can render 
in the aviation investigation with which 
the Department of Justice has been 
charged. 

Colonel Deeds, who is the president of 
the Deleo company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
charge of airplane equipment, including 
production under General Squier. Colonel 
Waldon, who aided in the work upon the 
Liberty engine, has been in France under 
Brigadier-General Frulois. Colonel Mont- 
gomery was formerly a member of the gen- 
eral staff and has been recently a member 
of the Aircraft Board. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 17—Charles 

E. Hughes, former governor of New 
York state, is to take an active part in 
the investigation regarding aircraft mat- 
ters which is to be made by the attorney- 
general. President Wilson has invited Mr. 
Hughes to associate himself with Attorney- 
General Gregor and Mr. Hughes has ac- 
cepted the invitation. Mr. Hughes will 
conduct a legal investigation under the 
nominal direction of the Attorney-General 
with a view to ascertaining if the charges 
made by Gutzon Borglum justify criminal 
proceedings. 

There will be an early trial to determine 
the availibility of the Liberty aviation en- 
gine for use in single-seated fighting ma- 
chines. Two machines of this type have 
been designed and built in this country and 
will be tried out shortly. It is said that 
the great difficulty in building Liberty 
fighting planes is to get them back to the 
ground safely owing to the fact that the 
safe minimum speed of the 450-h.p. engine 
increases with proportionate increase of 
landing difficulties as compared with lower 
speed and lower horsepower engines. 

American-built Liberty engines may be 
first sent to the French and English armies 
instead of to the American. Urgent re- 
quests from the Allied Governments for 
early delivery of these engines have been 
received and shipments are already being 
made to Great Britain and France. It is 





HEADS AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Washington, May 17—Archer A. Landon 
of Buffalo was appointed director of the 
Division of Production of the Aircraft 
Board, which is headed by John D. Ryan. 
Mr. Landon is vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. and was assistant chair- 
man of the Aircraft Board under Howard 
E. Coffin. Until the Overman bill is passed 
and definite reorganization announced there 
will be no further statement of Mr. Lan- 
don’s new duties. At this time he would 
seem to be in conflict with the Equipment 











pad suaiaal nn S : HICAGO, May 20—Gervais Raoul Luf- verting the engines to England and France 
bee af Walinabeed, Cam: Wie tat pm if further ee in production for the 
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MORE SPACE FOR AIRCRAFT American aviator to enter the service of ny ag Se 

Cleveland. May 17—The Glenn L. Martin France, was killed yesterday when his ma- 

Co. has re toc. Soa an additional parcel chine was shot down and he will be buried RACER GETS HUN AND WAR CROSS 
of land approximating 13 acres adjoining to-day with full military honors in which Paris, France—Lieutenant E. V. Ricken- 
its large factory tract. This, with the 57 both American and French troops will par- backer, the former motor car racer, now 
acres acquired several months ago, gives ticipate. flying on the American front in France, 
the aircraft company about 75 acres, with Major Lufbery was 33 years of age. He WAS decorated with the croix de guerre a 


an additional 1100 ft. of railroad front- Served under the French colors in the few days ago. The following day, just to 
age and a sweep of about % mile along the Lafayette escadrille until the American show that he deserved the honor, he at- 
Nickel Plate, which will be used as a flying ‘lying forces entered the field, when he was tacked three enemy machines at one time. 








field. transferred to the American force and was One machine he sent in flames to the earth, 
given the rank of major. He was the lead- the other two fleeing to safety behind the 
KILLED IN CAPRONI TRIAL ing American ace, having eighteen air vic- German lines. 
New York, May 18—Captain Antonio tories to his credit. 
Silvio Resnati of the Royal Italian Flying Major Lufbery was killed by the fall of AERIAL MAIL IN CALIFORNIA 
Corps, and pilot of several of the Caproni iS machine, since the only wound visible Los Angeles, May 10—Aerial mail serv- 
planes, was killed in a fall at Mineola 01 his body was a bullet hole through one jeg has been established by the United 
I ‘cld yesterday. Improper judgment of his of his thumbs. It is thought the same bul- tates in southern California. Aviators 
take-off speed, combined with a side-slip let punctured one of the gasoline tanks of now plying between San Diego and River- 
Wie at an altitude of about 50 ft. caused his machine. side are carrying 150 pounds of mail 
th: | fall. Captain Resnati was 25 years old It is said the German machine which and supplies per trip. Groceries and other 
‘a first came into prominence last Septem- brought Lufbery’s down was armed with supplies have been taken from Rockwell 
cr when he attained an altitude of 17,000 two machine guns, each with an operator. field at San Diego to a group of mecha- 


ft at Langley field. Later he made a The German machine both before and after nicians now at the new Government station 
flight from that field to Mineola carrying the air battle with Lufbery, was under at Riverside. The system has been put in 
mine passengers in 4 hr. 2 min. Captain heavy anti-aircraft fire, but it succeeded operation partly as a means of giving stu- 

esnati met his death on the eve of an _ in escaping. dent aviators experience in distance flying. 
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Postal airplane starting from New York for Washington 


Carrying Mail by 


Flyers Make Regular 
Trips Between New 
York and Wash- 
ington 
By Allen Sinsheimer 


ASHINGTON, May 18—Mail by air be- 

tween Washington and New York in 
2 hr. and 46 min. became an accomplished 
fact this week following the inauguration 
of the new aero mail service operating 
between Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York. Add 30 min., 15 for collection 
and 15 for delivery, and you have the total 
time created for the new mail service be- 
tween the Capitol and the country’s 
metropolis of 3 hr. and 16 min. 

Two airplanes of the Curtiss J N 48 type 
leaving the fields at Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington and Belmont Park, Long Island, at 
11:30 a. m. Wednesday, May 15, marked 
the installation of the service. The plane 
leaving Washington carrying 6600 letters 
was started on its journey by President and 
Mrs. Wilson, Postmaster General Burleson 
and other members of the cabinet together 
with other government officials and more 
than 4000 spectators. 

President Wilson personally cancelled 
the stamp on a letter addressed to the Red 
Cross and which will be auctioned off tor 
the Red Cross benefit. The letter was de- 
livered to Noah Tausig, New “York, 
and will be auctioned with the bidding 
starting at $1,000. Four pouches of mail 
scheduled for the first trip arrived on the 
field at 11:15 a. m., and following motion 
pictures and other ceremonies the plane cir- 
cled over the field starting for New York 
at 11:45. 

The New York airplane left Belmont 
Park promptly at 11:30 a. m., carrying 140 
lb. of mail matter which is stowed in the 
compartment in front of the driver’s seat. 

In the first three days of the service it 
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America’s First Air Route 
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Overhauling plane before starting 


THE SPEED INCREASE OF A CENTURY 


Mail—Washington to New York, collected 
and delivered. 

1818—By horse relays—56 hours. 

1832—By stage, railroad and boat—36 
hours. 

1917—By railroad—7 hours. 

1918—By airplane—3 hours, 16 minutes. 


has been about eighty per cent efficient, 
due mainly to the fact that compasses have 
been wrongly constructed and also to the 
inexperience of the pilots. The record 
time established thus far is 2 hr. and 46 
min., which was made from New York to 
Washington, the best time from New York 
to Philadelphia being 70 min. and from 
Philadelphia to Washington, 1 hr. and i6 
min. The highest altitude attained was 
10,000 ft. and the highest speed 100 m.p.h. 


The service is being operated through 
all of the down-town sub-postal stations in 
Washington where special air mail stamps 
are sold. 


Certain windows and clerks are designat- 
ed by large signs calling attention to the 


air mail and a special air mail delivery 


wagon is used to carry the mail to the fly- 
ing fields. Registered letters and small 
parcels not exceeding 30 in. in the largest 
circumference are accepted, all mail being 
carried at 24 cents per ounce. 

In order to prevent delay in delivery of 
mail in the event of failure to fly, arrange- 
ments have been made with the railway 
mail service for speedy handling of it. 


Fast Time Expected 


The sky route, once thoroughly estab- 
lished with pilots familiar with the jour- 
ney, will cut the delivery time of mail in 
half daily as compared with the railway 
service. It is planned to have them fly 
promptly at 11:30 a. m. each day. The 
airplane leaving New York will be sched- 
uled to arrive in Philadelphia at 12:30 
p. m., where it will make connections with 
the air mail service for Washington and 
with numerous railroads operating West 
and East from Philadelphia. 
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President and Mrs. Wilson. Letter on 
which the President cancelled stamp and 
which will be auctioned off for the 
Red Cross, bidding to begin at $1,000 
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Taking on mail for 
Washington at New 
York City. Sack goes 
in compartment in 
front of the operator. 
Start made from 
Long Island 









Olfice ofthe Posunas| 
Washingion, a 


% 


Hon. T. H. Patten, 
Postmaster, 


ms New York City. 


Be 
‘ oa 


My desr Mr. Patten: 
With this letter, the Post Office Department . in- 

eugurates a regular aeroplane mail service. . “ta this 

important work of developing an advanced satis ce 

postal transportation, I feel that the Poat office De- 

partment will have the fullest cooperation of the: New ) , 

York Post Office in making it a success. } ‘ ee 
This letter will be dispatched under the first: . 

aeroplane postage stamp to be sold by the "Department, 

and canceled and autogrephed by the President of the 

United States. Please deliver the envelope to Mr. a 

Noah Tausicg, 111 Wall Street, New York City, who will 

cuwenee to have it sold at auction for the benefit of 

the Red Cross, and who will start the bidding at one 

thousend dollars. : 


Sincerely yours, 


Postmaater General. 
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Maj. Fleet and Lieut. Boyle studying 
route map 


Placing mail bag in the airplane and 
making ready for trip at Washington 
in the presence of a great crowd 
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EDITORIAL PERSPECTIVES 




















“Via the Air Route” 


T is unfortunate that so important an event as the first air 

mail flights have been marred by delays. Public confidence 
in the service is thus, and wrongly, turned to ridicule. The 
postal authorities in charge have been guilty of several errors. 
The service was rushed into operation to meet a schedule. The 
airplanes were operated without sufficient testing. The first 
aviators have been men ignorant of the route, in some instances 
apparently new at flying. The compasses were not tried before 
the flights. 

= & 


T is an excellent plan to use the air mail service for instruction 
work for army flying. It is an excellent plan to use airplanes 
fitted for this work but not for war purposes. But in the first 
days of the work when the eyes of the nation are on the innova- 


tion, when many are ready to condemn and ridicule, certainly 
every effort should be made to meet all schedules. The news 
dispatches about ‘‘spark plugs being too close,’’ ‘‘ propellers 
breaking,’’ ‘‘too much metal in the compasses’’ and ‘‘lost 
aviators’’ will do more to set back the extension of air mail 
service than all else. 


em ® 


Sw the air mail service is proven, the postal authorities 
should: 

Use only thoroughly tried and tested airplanes; 

Train young aviators by allowing them to travel as observers 
with men acquainted with the route; 

Allow a greater margin in the schedulé. 


as 


Sales Organization Versus Patriotic Impulse 


ISTRIBUTION of Fordson tractors in the half dozen states 

which recently have been assigned quotas is, in every case, 
being accomplished through regularly organized channels. Thus 
the partial failure which resulted through inexperience in Michi- 
gan will not be repeated. 


e & 


ICHIGAN relied upon patriotic impulse and attempted state 
distribution of 1000 tractors through men who had no mer- 
chandising experience. That the attempt was only half success- 
ful is not surprising. The remarkable fact is that it succeeded 
as well as it did. 
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HILE as full advantage of patriotic impulse is being taken 
W in Ohio, lowa and other states at present interested, the 
states themselves are taking no part in the distribution, but 
have put it into the hands of competent state distributors who 
have the experience and who are able to command the services 


of equally competent local distributors. In every state this 
organization existed among the motor car dealers, whose efforts 
merely are being directed along a new avenue of usefulness. 


em ® 


5 eer success which is attending present state distributions is 
evidence that season is having no traditional effect. Trac- 
tors are being delivered as rapidly as they can be shipped from 
the factory, regardless of the fact that the season for spring 
plowing is past and the summer season still is in prospect. 


e ® 


HIS merely is illustrative of what can be accomplished by a 

trained sales organization in meeting and directing popular 
demand, irrespective of what particular motive may animate 
that demand. Also it brings out with significant force the fact 
that need for an effective sales organization in the tractor trade 
was met by the motor car dealers. None others could have ac- 
complished so much or would have done it so disinterestedly. 


Mercantile Transportation Service 


4 eesseoneg for a centralized control of the interstate highway 
situation, to the end that there might be an extension of motor 
truck transportation, voiced at Chicago recently by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, seems likely to be met. Dis- 
patches from Washington indicate the probability of a special 
Governmental department to compass just this thing. 
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HE plan under consideration contemplates the completion of 

surveys already undertaken and a submission of the results 

to Secretary McAdoo. The findings, with his recommendation, then 
would be submitted to President Wilson and congress. 


em ® 


f Spinone which would follow a rational and consistent 
plan of inters¥ate highway construction cannot be estimated. 


The internal commerce of the country would be much facilitated 
and the railroads relieved of possible congestion by the substitution 
of motor truck transportation for short haul rail transportation. 
Nor is it alone because of war conditions that a comprehensive 
plan of public highway improvement is desirable. It will be 
equally advantageous under peace conditions. Permanent, not 
temporary improvement is needed. 


e & 


HE end of the war hardly will bring relief to the overburdened 

transportation system of the country unless some such plan 

can be perfected. It is surmised that the close of the war will 

release a very large number of motor trucks which can be used 

for transportation purposes, and national economy demands that 
measures be taken which will render them effectively available. 
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%® Owners Must Help Dealers Conserve Labor 


a, By Darwin S. Hatch 
Editor Motor Age 


HEN a national association whose individual mem- 

bers have figured some of their profits on perform- 
ing a certain work for the public takes the stand that the 
performance of such work requires labor which could 
be devoted better to war activities, the public should 
realize that it has been slacking just to the extent that 
it has been demanding such service. At the request of 
the War Economy Board at Washington, the national 
organization of motor car dealers last week went on 
record for the elimination of unnecessary service, par- 
ticularly Sunday service and night service, except on 
commercial ears. 


Dealers in the various cities are falling in with this 
recommendation. St. Louis already has adopted a very 
stringent war basis upon which its dealers will operate 
after June 1. Chicago is contemplating similar action, 
as are other cities. Motor car owners have been educated 
by the dealers in times past to come to them for periodical 
ereasing and oiling of their cars and for many minor 
adjustments which, with a little thought, the owner could 
do himself. In times of peace, this was perfectly all right 
and a commendable service. 


We are at war, now, and to demand such service is un- 
patriotic on the part of owners. Owner drivers can, 
with a little study, learn to take the ordinary care of the 
car that may be necessary and in time will take joy in 
doing it. A large percentage of them do now. Owners 
who have chauffeurs should see that their chauffeurs at- 
tend to this. That is a part of their work. Whether they 
are sufficiently patriotic to do the work on their own cars 
or not, the probabilities are that they will have to before 
long. Expert mechanics will not be available for it. 


Some of the dealers have seen the handwriting on the 
wall and already are educating their owners in prepara- 
tion for this work. The Reo dealer in Chicago has con- 
ducted a school, which has become very popular. Origin- 


ally intended for Reo owners, the scope has widened until 


it takes in owners of all the popular cars. 


It is by such methods that dealers throughout the 
country can help the owners to perform this service which 
shortly they will be asked to perform. The service that 
they will render their owners in this way will be much 
more valuable in the long run than any they might per- 
form on the owner’s car. Equipping a man to do his 
own work is a bigger thing than doing it for him. 


It has been estimated that 30,000 men can be released 


from retail motor car establishments for war service if 
the dealers throughout the country refuse to render un- 
necessary service, and it is up to the owners not to de- 
mand this service. In particular, night and Sunday 
work can be dispensed with. It has been observed that 
most of the Sunday work required of dealers’ service sta- 
tion has been done for people who just as well could come 
some other day. Likewise, only a small proportion of the 
night work really has to be done at night. Dealers are 
cutting down their sources of profit to release men for 
war work. The public, as well as the dealers, must put 
up with inconveniences. 


The 4,000,000 cars now running have required the work 
of many skilled mechanics whose services are needed in 
building and operating and caring for airplanes, war 
trucks, tanks and other articles of war. The motor car 
industry is trimming its sails. The motor car public 
must help. 





The class of Reo owners at the Chicago service station learning how to care for their cars 
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War Time Racing Interest at Uniontown 


Barney Oldfield and Mulford Share Honors in the Two 
Principal Events 


NIONTOWN, Pa., May 16—Ralph Mul- 

ford and Barney Oldfield shared 
premier honors here this afternoon at the 
inaugural event of the racing season on 
the Uniontown 1%-mile course. Oldfield 
defeated his old rival, Louis Chevrolet, in 
a red-hot five-lap match race and is be- 
lieved to have established a new American 
record for the distance. 

By winning the Liberty Sweepstakes, 
Mulford took his first leg on the Universal 
Trophy cup which must be won three times 
for permanent possession. Chevrolet and 
Billy Taylor, now with the Canadian Royal 
Flying Corps in France, each have their 
first mark on Carl Lamaele’s big silver cup. 
From 15,000 to 18,000 persons witnessed 
the day’s program. 


His famous golden submarine stripped 
of its fancy armor and tail, Barney took 
the five laps of 554 miles in 3:18.51, or at 
the rate of 102 m.p.h. Two car lengths be- 
hind him at the finish pounded the French- 
man in his maroon Frontenac. Chevrolet’s 
time was 3:18.72, a matter 21 sec. slower 
than that set up by Oldfield. Chevrolet 
drove the five laps at an average rate of 
101.9 m.p.h. 


Wartime Racing 


Chairman Kennerdell of the American 
Automobile Association, was somewhat sur- 
prised at the comparatively large attend- 
ance, remarking that the support given 
racing here was an indication that the 
American public wanted the sport con- 
tinued in spite of war. 


Motor racing as a war-time recreation 
for the civilian army here at home proved 
its place in the sporting world at the 
inaugural meet here to-day. The 2yes of 
the racing fans were centered on Union- 
town, for upon the reception given the 
opening meet depended the decision wheth- 
er the sport weuld be continued durirg the 
war. Public sentiment here is solidiv be- 
hind its continuance and a Uniontown four- 
minute man, in a patriotic spee:h, empha- 
sized the fact that the Government favored 
no interruption in motor racing because of 
the aid in testing and developing motors. 


Two serious spills were prevented by 
particularly heady driving by Ira Vail, 
piloting his black Hudson ear, and I. P. 
Fetterman, in his green Peerless. Both ac- 
cidents occurred in the southwest curve, 
known in speed circles, as the Death curve. 
Vail’s front axle snapped as he was ie- 
gotiating the turn at top speed but, by 
adroit maneuvering, he brought the wound- 
ed mount across the apron into the pits, 
narrowly avoiding collisions with Louis 
Chevrolet and Ralph Mulford, in Fron- 
tenacs, whom lic was chasing hard fer first 
position at the time. 


In the same heat, Fetterman’s Green 
Dragon blew a tire, the cranky car »ump- 
ing against the upper guard rail and bowl- 
ing over Ray Coldren of Uniontown and 
J. W. Barnes of Pittsburgh, flagmen in the 
box on the outside of the upper rail. Both 


men sustained fractured arms but tacir in- 
juries are not of a serious nature. Arthur 
Elliott, Vail’s mechanician, sustained a 
long gash in his cheek from 4a spiinter 
thrown by his damaged Hudson. 


The Liberty Sweepstakes, the main event 
of the afternoon, was divided into five 
heats of 24 laps—27 miles—each, with the 
winners of the first four heats entered in 
the titular heat. Tommy Milton, in his 
Deusenburg, took the first heat with east, 
negotiating the heat in 15:59.52, at the 
rate of 101.1 m.p.h.—the best time estab- 
lished during the day, with the exception 
of that made in the Oldfield-Chevrolet 
speed duel. Mulford likewise had no ‘if- 
ficulty annexing the second heat in 16:37.09 
at the rate of 95.3 m.p.h. and the elimina- 
tion of Vail and Fetterman in the third 
heat put Eddie Hearne across the tape in 
16:49.64, at 93.4 m.p.h. Chevrolet took the 
last preliminary in 17:03.68, at 93.4 in.p.h. 


Although Oldfield demonstrated in the 
match race that the younger drivers still 
must reckon with him as a speed pilot, he 
failed to show any semblance of speed in 
the main event. He did manage to take 
down second place in the second heat with 
an average of 93.1 m.p.h. 


Oldfield blamed his poor showing upon a 
burned clutch sustained in the lightning 
fast match race. After making several 
laps of the fourth heat at a snail’s pace 
compared with the pace set by the rest of 
the pack, Oldfield retired from the course 
and his retirement was greeted with more 
than one ‘‘boo.’’ 


Though Chevrolet did not figure largely 
in the big race he fought every minute of 
the time. But it was an off day for his 
Frontenac and he limped into the pits many 
times, sometimes with a flat tire and other 
times with a coughing engine. Entered in 
the final heat, the Frenchman was forced 
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to retire in the twentieth lap when he was 
pushing Mulford hard for first position. 

Peculiarly enough, Chevrolet never lost 
the interest of the crowd for a moment al- 
though his showing in the summaries was 
no better than that of his old rival Barney. 
Chevrolet was cheered to the echo each 
time he struck a particularly fast pace and 
is still undisputably the favorite among 
local speed fans. 


Vail’s performance with his spill was the 
most daring piece of head work ever seen 
on the local track. When the front axle 
snapped, the bar dropped clear to the board 
track, the wheel swinging in to a 45-deg. 
angle. Although taking the dangerous 
curve at 95 m.p.h. he successfully brought 
his wounded mount under control, although 
he wabbled down the apron like a boat in 
a stormy sea and sent quivers up the spines 
of thousands of spectators, many of whom 
turned their heads to avoid seeing the 
disaster that seemed imminent. He was 
given a tremendous ovation when the car 
was finally brought to a stop. 


Fourteen drivers were entered in the 
main event. 





LEWIS AND PULLEN MATCHED 


Tacoma, Wash., May 17—Dave Lewis 
and Eddie Pullen, both of whom have ap- 
peared on the Tacoma Speedway in the 
past, have made application on the card 
here July 4 for the Tacoma Speedway 
races, for which a purse of $15,000 has 
been hung up. The race is to be 150 miles 
in three heats, and each heat a race for 
which a portion of the money goes to the 
winner of that individual heat. The 150 
miles is divided into heats of 25, 50 and 75 
miles. This gives each driver a chance at 
his own game and at the other fellow’s as 
well. 





GOTHAM RACE MEMORIAL DAY 

New York, May 20—Three races have 
been scheduled for the Sheepshead Bay 
meet on Memorial day. There will be two 
10-mile handicaps and the 100-mile Hark- 
ness Trophy race which was won last year 
by Louis Chevrolet. The races are limited 





Putting Curtis engines into U. S. war eagles in an airplane factory 
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to cars with piston displacement of 300 
in. or under. 


The entries received so far are: 


DRIVER CAR 
Barney Oldfield....... ......-Golden Submarine 
Darhe MOGtR. ccarccccesec ‘ctnenee -++--Peugeot 
Ralph de Palma.......... ..Packard Twin Six 
Re Is 66 da csi cede eboewa ...Hrontenac 
ke Srey ree rd ee es Mulford Special 
[ee es 6 0464: 066060004 0405 .Frontenac 
(gy a Miller Special 
Denny W. Hickey........ ...-Hotchkiss Special 
ee Ds. oe das céics 60a eebeeon Peerless 
rr ee ..--Hudson 
Driver not selected. ......cccccceess -Harkness 
eee Me Ws 6 6 6 0 4s 0% 6 we Obs Harkness 
DORUOR GE GENE 6 6 0 he Sc ee cseses Duesenberg 
Driver not selected. .....cccccccce Wehr Special 
Pt i - od eke knees ewneseadee Duesenberg 





DORT TRIES FOR MT. WILSON CUP 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 17—Unloaded 
from a freight car on Monday, tuned up 
and turned over to its driver for practice 
on Tuesday to try for the Los Angeles Ex- 
press Tribune Mount Wilson cup on 
Wednesday, is a feat of a Dort car. 

This particular car made a 9-mile climb 
in 38 min. and 55 sec., but these figures, 
while official, do an injustice to the car. In 
one of the neatest driving exhibitions ever 
witnessed, and one of the best of hill 
climbing performances, the car had 12 min. 
wished onto its time because of the refusal 
of a road foreman to back his truck up 20 
yds. to a passing point—maintaining a 
complete blockade of the road. 





RUSSIAN ENGINEERS SEE ROADS 


Washington, May 17—Representatives 
of the highway department of the Russian 
ministry of ways of communication are 
making an extensive study of Azerican 
road conditions. E. 8. Zack heads the par- 
ty, which will make a transcontinental trip 
to inspect American methods of road con- 
struction and maintenance and bridge 
work. The engineers will follow the Lin- 
coln highway from Indiana to the Pacific 
and return by a northern route to Chicago, 
again striking the Lincoln highway and 
following it east to New York. 
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Latest News of the Motor Industry 


Demand for Cars Is Improving, Though Freight Trans- 
portation Is Still a Problem 


Detroit, May 18—The demand for cars 
in this territory is apparently good and 
most dealers feel quite’ optimistic about 
the future. ‘They believe the demand will 
naturally incease as the weather improves; 
but due to the shortage of cars they feel 
that they will not be able to obtain sufii- 
cient cars to supply their requirements. 

Used cars are in greater demand than 
ever before and higher prices are being 
secured for them. The increased demand, 
however, is expected throughout the cities 
rather than in the rural districts. The 
wheat acreage this year being much below 
normal is somewhat discouraging. This, 
with the fact that many farmers’ sons, on 
whom the farmers have depended to drive 
their cars but who have departed for mili- 
tary service, reduces the field of sales pos- 
sibilities in the rural communities. 

As compared with last year, motor truck 
and delivery wagon sales are 25 per cent 
less but are steadily picking up. Passenger 
car sales, however, are 25 per cent better 
than last year’s figures. During May, 1917, 
the Overland distributor sold $61,000 worth 
of cars. This year to date (May 14) the 
company has already done $60,000 worth 
of business, pointing to a remarkable in- 
crease for this month. 

Outgoing freight from the factories is 
moving more freely. Most of the plants 
state they are obtaining a great percentage 
of the cars they need. The Packard is not 
experiencing any difficulty in securing cars, 
nor is the Paige-Detroit. Less than 25 per 
cent of the production of Paige is driven 
away; part of this goes over the water. 
Shipments from the Packard plant to the 
east are sent to Buffalo by boat and there 
the cars are unloaded and called for by 
distributers who drive them to Pittsburgh 








Girls covering airplane wings for use of Uncle Sam's flyers 


and New York. Cadillac sends 18 per cent 
of its production by water; only 2 per cent 
is entirely overland. 





New York, May 20—Another slight in- 
crease in tire prices has been made by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and the Fisk Rubber 
Co.; Goodrich has increased the price of 
fabric tires of all sizes from two to three 
per cent and Fisk has made increases vary- 
ing from two and a half per cent to ten per 
cent according to size. Although it is free- 
ly predicted that other companies will 
make further increases, none of them has, 
as yet, done so. Kelly-Springfield, which 
did not increase at the time other com- 
panies did so, about the third week in 
April, has raised its lists ten per cent ef- 
fective at once. The increases are ascribed 
largely to a shortage of the proper grade: 
of cotton for fabric and to the rising cost 
of labor. 

The rubber situation is not causing any 
apprehension. Imports have been coming 
in freely during the last few weeks and 
all the rubber that was afloat on May 8 
will be admitted without restriction. In 
view of reduced motor car production, it is 
thought that there will be no shortage of 
rubber for tires. 





PRICE RAISES OF WEEK 
Dort Increases $60 
Flint, Mich., May 18—Factory prices of 
the Dort Motor Car Co. will be increased 
$60, effective June 1. The new prices fol- 
low: 


ee I ere ae $ 925 
Ss oi sig hh bins a ek ee nc eared 925 
9 kb bee ke 6 uae Se ae eee eee -- 1,325 
NES tah at io ete cee wear e ahene ine 66: ee 
III".  6:n 10 S608 4.6 eee 5 ome | ae 
Chevrolet 


New York, May 17—Effective May 15, 
1918, the Chevrolet eight-cylinder, four 
and five-passenger models list at $1,550. 
The former list price was $1,385. 
Columbia 2-Ton Truck 

Pontiac, Mich., May 17—After June 1 
the price of the Columbia 2-ton truck chas- 
sis will be $2,275. It is now $1,990. 
Fulton Trucks 

Farmingdale, N. Y., May 17—The list 
price of Fulton motor trucks has been in- 
creased to $1,620. 





FIFTY TRUCKS IN SERVICE 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 17—The Beam- 
Fletcher Corp., which has a fleet of about 
thirty motor trucks operating between 
this city, New York and other points, has 
opened, in addition, a freight route be- 
tween Reading and here and is opening, in 
addition, a triangular route as follows: 
Philadelphia- Vineland- Millville- Hammon- 
ton-New York-Philadelphia, besides the 
regular Philadelphia-New York service that 
has been established for some time. Regu- 
lar schedules between Philadelphia and 
Easton, Allentown and Bethlehem—all ac- 


tive industrial centers—are being estab- 
lished. 
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To Eliminate All Unnecessary Service 


Education of Car Owners in Minor Repairs Will 
Release 30,000 Mechanics 


T. LOUIS, May 20—It is expected that 

30,000 men will be released from retail 
motor car establishments for war service 
as the result of definite plans set under 
way at a two-day meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Assn. held here Friday and Saturday. 
This is in adidtion to the thousands of 
mechanical experts who have already en- 
tered various branches of the military serv- 
ice from factories and service stations. 

This action followed a request from the 
War Economies Board for the adoption of 
such measures by the dealers and distrib- 
uters of the country as would release still 
more trained, all-round mechanics for mili- 
tary service where mechanical skill is re- 
quired. 

President F. W. A. Vesper reported tv 
the board of directors of the association 
that the War Economies Board had ap- 
proved seven recommendations which had 
been previously drawn up by the War 
Service Committee, representing the deal- 
ers. 

These recommendations cover the follow- 
ing points: 

Elimination of unnecessary’ service, 
which it is anticipated, would free many 
men. 

The elimination of Sunday and night 
service except on cars used for commercial 
purposes. 

The education of mechanics so that a 
greater number of men will be trained in 
the handling of combustion engines and 
motors. 

The establishment of a cash basis to elim- 
inate clerical help and office maintenance. 


The education of motor car owners in mak- 
ing minor repairs and adjustments iastead 
of depending on service stations for cuch 


minor work. ‘ 
Economies in the use of fuel and lubri- 
eants. 


Reduction in demonstrations and similar 
uses of cars which it has been necessary for 
the dealers themselves to maintain and 
keep out of necessary general use. 

It is estimated by officers of N. A. D. A. 
that an average of one man would be re- 
leased from every retail motor car estab- 
lishment in the country. This is stated by 
the officers to be an extremely conservative 
estimate. Six and seven men engaged in 
Sunday and night service is not an unusu- 
ally large number under the old time ar- 
rangements, it is said. As there are nearly 
30,000 dealers in the country, the putting 
into effect of the approved wartime polli- 
cies, it is anticipated would immediately 
make about 30,000 men available for help- 
ing those who have already gone to take 
eare of the American airplanes and motor 
trucks. 

Representatives from several cities at- 
ncunced that steps had already been taken 
for the reduction of Sunday and night serv- 
ice, and that in those cities where the deal- 
ers had united in the elimination of ua- 
necessary work, that central stations had 
been opened for performing necessary 
emergency work. 

Dealers everywhere in the United States 
were called upon to enforce these regula- 
tions in a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors. 

The sessions of the 2-day meetings were 
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occupied also with plans for increasing the 
general usefulness of the dealers’ associa- 
tion. These were held at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association. Dinner was tendered to 
out-of-town directors and representatives 
at the Sunset Hill Country Club on Friday 
evening, by the St. Louis Auto Manufac- 
turers and Dealers’ Assn. Pe 





ST. LOUIS DEALERS ON WAR BASIS 


St. Louis, May 20—Motor ear service in 
this community will go on a war basis June 
1, on which date night and Sunday shifts 
in service stations will be eliminated. The 
date was fixed at a meeting of the St. 
Louis Automobile Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Assn. Wednesday night. F. W. A. 
Vesper, president of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Assn., was the speaker at the 
meeting and he talked plainly to the 
dealers. 

When one of them said, ‘‘I do not want 
to give up my Sunday and night service 
unless the other dealers do,’’ he replied: 





TO CRIPPLE STOLEN CAR MARKET 

Detroit, May 17—The Automobile Ab- 
stract & Title Co. has been organized here 
to conduct an abstract business similar to 
that employed in clearing titles to real 
estate. The aim of the company is to 
stop the theft of cars by removing from 
the thief his market for stolen cars. The 
firm is capitalized at $1,000,000. The com- 
pany will maintain a home office in this 
city and conduct its business through 
agents in the large centers. 

Under its plan the man who first buys 
the car will pay a small fee for which he 
receives an abstract showing a clear title, 
the firm retaining a duplicate. When the 
car is sold for another fee the transfer will 
be recorded in duplicate and the same proc- 
ess followed in each successive change of 
ownership. This will protect the buyer of 
a used car from purchasing a stolen one. 


~ 
Men of the N. A. D. A. who plan to make 30,000 mechanics available for war duty by cutting out unnecessary service 
Left to right: Standing: F. H. Greer, Los Angeles; Bart J. Ruddle, Milwaukee; G. Elmo Holke, St. Louis; Thomas J. Hay, Chicago; Herbert Buchanan, 


Cleveland; Dean Schooler, Des Moines; J. H. McAlman, Boston. 


Seated: C. W. Hunt, Cleveland; A. F. Mallby, Philadelphia; Prince Wells, Louis- 


wille; F. W. A. Vesper, St. Louis; George W. Browne, Milwaukee; Geo. P. McCutcheon, Atlanta; J. A. Graham, Minneapolis; F E. Chamberlain, Denver 
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‘‘There is nothing personal in my an- 
swer, but you have your choice of giving 
up this service this way or giving it up 
later because you are ‘ordered to. If you 
are ordered to, you may give up more than 
your competitors. I can assure you that 
you will not suffer unfair competition as 
a volunteer very long.’’ 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Henry Motor Service Co. to establish four 
stations in the city where emergency serv- 
ice can be obtained by any motor car owner 
and reports will be made of such service to 
the regular service station at the opening 
of the next business day. The Henry Co. 
will not undertake to replace parts of cars 
or make extensive repairs, merely will en- 
deavor to keep the car running if it is 
possible by emergency work. 

A resolution to adopt the emergency 
service plan was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. 

W. L. Hausman laid before the associa- 
tion general plans for the ‘‘ Junior Officers’ 
Bureau’’ and the Velie Automobile Co., 
Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Co. and the De 
Luxe Automobile Co. were named a com- 
mittee to designate ‘‘junior officers’’ to 
work out details. This bureau is expected 
to work out plans for further conservation 
of motor ear energy, both in use of cars 
and from a dealers’ standpoint. 

Chicago to Fall in Line 

Chicago, May 20—The Chicago Automo- 
bile Trade Association is contemplating 
taking steps towards lessening of unneces- 
sary service to owners as urged by the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers’ Association at 
St. Louis last week. It is probable that a 
meeting of the local dealers will be held 
within a few days to adopt a formal pro- 
gram but meanwhile individual dealers are 
asked to urge owners to perform such oper- 
ations as greasing and oiling, etc., that do 
not require expert services. 





ARCHITECTS WANT TRUCK ROADS 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17—Architects 
are the latest group to become pluggers for 


the motor truck. No less an important | 


body than the Philadelphia Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, has just pre- 
sented to the city comprehensive plans 
committee, at a meeting presided over by 
the director of public works, a general de- 
scription of a project whereby industrial 
tewns north and south of Philadelphia and 
from 40 to 60 miles away, will be con- 
nected by an extensive system of motor 
truck highways to converge near this city. 
The project extends over a quadrilateral 
area from Trenton, N. J., to Bethlehem, 
Pa., to Reading, Pa., and to Wilmington, 
Del. 





COMPANY TRUCKING 90 MILES 


Boquillas, Tex., May 17—Preparations 
are being made for the establishment of 
one of the longest motor truck lines in the 
United States. It will be operated between 
Boquillas, on the Rio Grande, and Mara- 
thon, the nearest shipping point on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, by International 
Mining Co. The distance is 90 miles. The 
trucks will be used to transport the ore 
from the silver mines of the company sit- 
uated in Mexico, just across the Rio Grande 
from here. 
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For Interstate System of U. S. Highways 


New Governmental Department Considered for Motor 
Truck Transportation 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17—That a 
P new governmental department is to 
be created out of the stress of war—that of 
a mercantile transportation service in 
motor trucks run over a national coast-to- 
coast system of highways, probably under 
the supervision of Secretary McAdoo, was 
announced at the monthly meeting of the 
Motor Truck Assn. of Philadelphia, in a dis- 
patch from Washington. Two resolutions, one 
adopted previously by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at its session 
in Chicago on April 9 last, and the other by 
the Highway Transportation meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on April 11 last, also in Chicago, the 
latter resolution asking for just such a cen- 
tralized authority to take charge of the 
highway situation, were passed by the 
Motor Truck, upon soligitation of the High- 
ways Industries. 

Particulars of the plan of the U. S. gov- 
ernment to institute a new department of 
national highway motor truck service are 
as follows: 

Surveys, already begun, to inquire into 
the difficulties to be surmounted in the pro- 
posed system, will be pressed. When com- 
piled, they will be presented to Secretary 
McAdoo in his capacity as Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, who, in turn, will trans- 
mit them to President and to Congress with 
such recommendations as, in his opinion, 
will be necessary to make the system 
effective. 

It is estimated that two million motor 
trucks will be available for the new service 
at the close of the war and that this num- 
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ber will be doubled within 1 year there- 
after. To meet this program immediate 
consideration by state and federal author- 
ities of the whole question of highways 
will be necessitated. 

With the present loosely-constructed and 
unsystematic highways as a basis, a plan of 
an interlocking system of roads will be 
developed, whereby the products of the 
nation may be moved from coast to coast 
and from the Canadian border to the Gulf. 
While more than $300,000,000 is appro- 
priated annually for highways now, it is 
used largely in hit or miss manner, without 
reference to systematic interstate commis- 
sions and with no vision of a transportation 
system to parallel the railroad systems. In- 
ereased expenditures for types of roads 
that do not exist at present will be needed. 





TRUCK FREIGHT IS LARGE 


Philadelphia, May 17—In a discussion 
on road-making materials as affected by 
motor truck development, the du Pont in- 
terests announce that reports to them show 
640 trucks are making 7,200 trips weekly 
between Philadelphia and New York, over 
the same highway. Based upon the 5-ton 
load, these trips mean, it is explained, thax 
36,000 tons of freight are being handled be- 
tween these two points every week. On a 
basis of 50-ton loads, this is equivalent to 
720 box cars loaded to a maximum. This 
supplies an interesting sidelight on the ex- 
tent of the burden being lifted from the 
railroads on only a single 90-mile stretch. 

Considerable discussion is going on as to 








SHES CAR AND TRUCK 


In St. Louis, Chicago and other cities the British tank Britannia led patriotic 
parades and several “‘accidents’’ were staged to show the ability of the 35-ton 
battle monster. One of the best was the running of a one and one-half ton 
Wilcox truck, fitted with a laundry body, in front of the machine. The front end 
of the truck was crushed on the first attack, but the rear wheels sustained the 
weight of the Britannia on the second and it balanced over them. They were 
crushed flat on the third. The truck was driven across the path of the Britannia 
and stalled as though by accident and hastily deserted by the driver 
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Distributing Tractors Without Direct Profit 


Motor Car Dealers Respond to Patriotic 
Appeal in Ohio Fordson Distribution 


OLUMBUS, Ohio, May 17—When G. B. 

Ehrman and E. H. Bryant, composing 
the Bryant Automobile Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, had a talk some two months or more 
ago about the outlook in the motor car 
business, which didn’t look any too good 
at that time, and when Mr. Ehrman ad- 
vised Mr. Bryant to go to Detroit and get 
a job, opportunity was standing just out- 
side the door knocking for entrance. Both 
had been watching the development of the 
tractor industry and both were wondering 
if it were not possible to take on the trac- 
tor and thus reanimate a business which 
promised to be seriously hurt by the war. 
The problem was to get into it in such a 
way that success and permanency might 
be assured. The. project to appeal to the 
patriotism of Ohio farmers for a distribu- 
tion of tractors to assist in agriculture 
already was broached, and Mr. Ehrman’s 
suggestion to Mr. Bryant had certain pos- 
sibilities in view. 

So Mr. Bryant went to Detroit, bought a 
suit of overalls and applied for work in 
the tractor factory of Henry Ford & Son. 
He thought he might be able to do such 
work as would attract attention to him and 
mark him as a man competent to do bigger 
things than run a lathe. Then, too, he 
argued with himself, opportunity may wan- 
der through the factory and I may be able 
to reach out and tag her. 

How satisfactory a workman Mr. Bryant 
proved to be in the factory it is impossible 
to say, but when it became apparent that 


LETTER WHICH BROUGHT THE MONEY 


Dear Sir: 


We are in receipt of a few inquiries from persons who seem 
very much interested in the Fordson tractor from your locality, 
and in as much as we have a carload of tractors ordered for you, we 
are taking the liberty of sending these to you and ask that you get 


in touch with them immediately. 


Every one of them, no doubt, is in the market for a tractor, 


and would like to get one of the first. 


order, which can be filled in rotation. 


We have answered these inquiries just in a general way, and (2) 
have followed them up with a second letter, copy of both enclosed. 
You wiil note that the second letter advises them to get in touch 
with their local agencies, and this in itself will, no doubt, bring a 


great many of them to you. 


Thanking you for the spirit you have displayed, and the assist- 


This, however, will not be 
possible in every case, but you can interview them and get their 


By Fred M. Loomis 
Motor Age Editorial Staff 
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J. B. Ehrman—E. H. Bryant. 


The 
men who are putting 1000 Fordson 
tractors into Ohio without profit 


the Fordson tractor would be considered 
seriously for the projected Ohio distribu- 
tion, he walked into the office, greasy over- 


alls and all, told who he was and suggested 
that he might be of some service. Whether 
because of the record he had made in the 
factory, or whether the powers that be 
were impressed by the assurance of the 
man, he was given the chance to show what 
he could do. He had tagged opportunity. 
This was on April 9. 

The following day he was given a letter 
by Henry Ford & Son, addressed to Gov- 
ernor Cox of Ohio, specifying just what the 
Ford company could and would do to put 
1000 Fordson tractors into the state of 
Ohio. Mr. Bryant took the train for Co- 
lumbus, called on the governor, presented 
his letter, assured the governor that his 
company was ready to relieve the state of 
all responsibility in the matter of the dis- 
tribution of the tractors, that the deal 
probably would finance itself and that all 
he needed was the governor’s sanction to 
get on the job. 

By April 16 the deal was closed; on 
April 17 the Bryant Tractor Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, came into tentative existence, an 
office was opened, the announcement of 
the contemplated distribution was made 
through the papers of the state and the 
first car of seven Fordson tractors was 
shipped from the factory at Dearborn to 
the Bryant Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 24. Since that date better than 
an average of three cars of tractors has 
left the factory every day for points of dis- 
tribution in Ohio. To-day, May 17, over 
half the 1000 tractors destined for Ohio 
have been shipped and for the most part 
have been delivered to the farmers. 


FORDSON SERVICE CONTRACT 


Columbus, Ohio. 


We, Bryant Tractor Co., distributors for 1,000 Fordson Trac- 
tors, under the Ohio War Preparedness Movement, and in charge 
of service for same for Henry Ford & Son, Incorporated, Dearborn, 
Mich., agree with you 


that we will supply you with service parts for replacement and re- 
pairs on the Fordson Tractor, and at prices shown in Henry Ford 


ditions: 


& Son, Inc., current catalog allowing a discount of 15 per cent 
from the list price stated in said catalog, under the following con- 


(1) Terms—f. o. b. Ohio distributing point; cash or draft 


bill of lading for full list price of parts, less 15 per cent, payable 
in Cleveland or Columbus Exchange. 


service. 


No rights or interests in this agreement shall be assigned 
without our written consent. 

(3) Equipment and sufficient stock of genuine Fordson parts 
must be kept available in order to give Fordson Tractors proper 


(4) This agreement may be cancelled by either party, with 


ance you have already been to us, and wishing you the best of suc- 


cess in this tractor movement, we are, 


Very truly yours, 
EHB/CR 


[FORM NO. 1] 


or without cause at any time, upon written notice by registered mail. 


SE cites eb snhenibawkankh dé nteaee we 
For Bryant Tractor Co 
SE Reskignns Deh piheuteniddtehenwiese 
Fordson Service 
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The wonderful thing about this is that 
it has been accomplished without capital, 
without profit and without pull or intrigue. 

A paragraph is made of the foregoing 
statement purposely, for the reason that it 
is a categorical denial of many stories 
which have gained circulation. 

A similarity of name in the case of Mr. 
E. H. Bryant of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
E. R. Bryant of Dearborn, Mich., has given 
rise to the story that nepotism was respons- 
ible for the success which has come to the 
Ohio company. Mr. E. R. Bryant of Mich- 
igan, who has tried to secure control of the 
tractors and equipment for Michigan, is a 
relative of Mr. Henry Ford; Mr. EK. H. 
Bryant of Cleveland claims no such dis- 
tiction, and does not even know Mr. Bry- 
ant of Michigan personally. The coup he has 
achieved is due entirely to the fact that 
he saw the chance and got on the job, and 
not at all because he had a pull, either 
family or political. 


No Profits for Anyone 


Nor is there any profit for the Bryant 
Tractor Co., nor for anyone else, in the 
Ohio deal. The tractors are sold to the 
farmers at $750, f.o.b. Dearborn, Mich., 
just what they cost. As a matter of fact 
the money paid for the tractors is not even 
handled by the Bryant Tractor Co. Every 
check in prepayment for a Fordson trac- 
tor, whether it comes direct from the farmer 
himself, or whether it is a check from some 
local agent who is financing a carload, is 
made payable to the Central National Bank 
of Columbus, is deposited there and held in 
escrow until the tractor or tractors have 
been delivered, whereupon it is forwarded 
to Henry Ford & Son. 

The only present connection which the 
Bryant Tractor Co. has with the deal is 
through a contract which gives the com- 
pany the state agency for the Oliver No. 7 
engine gang plow, and which is being sold 
only because of the sanction of Mr. Ford. 
This plow is sold to the farmer at $140 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Columbus, and is paid 
for in advance just as is the tractor. This 
price on the plow, which is being charged 
the Ohio farmers, is likely to be estab- 
lished as the price which will pertain uni- 
versally on the special Oliver No. 7 plow. 

The Bryant Tractor Co., of course, has 
assumed general direction of the distribu- 
tion in the state and has dictated how, 
when and where tractors should be shipped. 
As was inevitable, the orders which poured 
in for tractors came in overwhelming num- 
bers from individuals. The Bryant Tractor 
Co. saw at once that individual shipments 
and deliveries would cost money and time, 
so a circular letter—Form 1—was sent to 
every motor car dealer who had mani- 
fested any interest in the matter, request- 
ing that the dealer get after the prospects 
at once. As a result of this policy prac- 
tically every car of tractors which has 
been shipped into the state, excepting two 
or three of the first, has gone to a motor 
car dealer who has financed the deal and 
who has distributed the machines. 

In order that the dealers who have as- 
sumed the responsibility of doing this may 
be protected in a service way the Bryant 
Tractor Co. has given each of them an 
agreement in Form 2. 

Mr. Ehrman of the Bryant Tractor Co. 
Says that it would have been impossible to 
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have put the distribution across so quickly 
and successfully had there not been a body 
of men who were accustomed to stocking 
in quantity, paying sight drafts attached 
to bills of lading and taking a chance, 
namely, the live,,energetic, progressive mo- 
tor car dealers of the state. This is the 
more remarkable too because they re- 
sponded to the appeal, business and pa- 
triotic, without hope or expectation of im- 
mediate profit. Nothing could be more sig- 
nificant of the course the tractor trade will 
take in the future. 

‘¢We are going over the top,’’ says Mr. 
Bryant. ‘‘If on this first distribution we 
put only 1001 tractors into the state we 
shall not care, for we will have gone over 
the top. It’s the future we are looking to. 
Not only shall we have put the Fordson 
tractor on the map as far as Ohio is con- 
cerned but we shall have convinced the mo- 
tor trade that there are wonderful possi- 
bilities in the tractor business and that the 
motor car dealer is the one man to handle 
it. It would have been impossible to have 
done what we have without the assistance 
and co-operation of the automobile dealers 
and now that they have demonstrated what 
it is possible to do most of them will stay 
in the tractor business. ’’ 

‘*We shall handle such power farm 
equipment as receives the approval of 
Henry Ford and only such,’’ says Mr. Ehr- 
man. ‘‘Implement manufacturers are de- 
signing implements to be used exclusively 


with the Fordson tractor, at the request of 


Mr. Ford, and when they shall have re- 
ceived his approval they will be handled 
by the distributors of the Fordson tractors. 
Without such sanction they will not be 
available. There is no doubt but that ul- 
timately there will be a complete equip- 
ment, both of drawbar and belt machines 
built especially for this tractor which shall 
have received the approval of the company, 


and this equipment the Fordson agents will 
sell.’’ | 


Farm Equipment Industry 
Under Government 


Control 


HICAGO, May 20—Manufacturers of 

farm tractors and equipment are great- 
ly interested in the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, issued on May 16, placing the 
manufacture and distribution of farm oper- 
ative equipment under Governmental con- 
trol and compelling all dealers in such 
equipment to take out a Federal license on 
or before June 20, 1918. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston is giv- 
en jurisdiction and is clothed with author- 
ity to regulate the farm equipment busi- 
ness to any extent he considers to be nec- 
essary under existing conditions. Secre- 
tary Houston has announced the appoint- 
ment of Junius F. Cook of New York as 
assistant secretary with immediate supervi- 
sion over this department. 

The proclamation of the President enu- 
merates all the classes of commodities 
which come under farm operative equip- 
ment and it is his evident purpose to put 
the entire business of the manufacture and 
final distribution of such commodities un- 
der Federal control. 

Just why the proclamation was issued at 
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this time, or to what extent Governmental 
control will be regulative of the farm 
equipment trade, is purely speculative. 
Whether any radical measures are under 
consideration is problematical. Aside from 
a great mass of individual complaints 
which are known to have been filed with 
the Department of Agriculture protesting 
against the advances which have been 
made in the prices to the farmer for farm 
operative equipment, it is not known or 
believed that any serious accusations of 
profiteering in the farm operative .equip- 
ment industry have been made. Indeed, 
upon the Department of Agriculture’s own 
figures, the prices which the farmer is 
asked to pay for his equipment to-day are 
relatively lower than they were before 
war was declared. However, the farmer 
cannot see it that way. 


Recently resolutions were introduced 
into congress calling for an investigation 
of the whole farm operative equipment in- 
dustry. It is suggested that President Wil- 
son may have issued the proclamation to 
head off consideration of these resolutions. 
It is suggested also that he has placed the 
Secretary of Agriculture in control of the 
industry in order that the farmer may feel 
that his interests are being protected by 
the Government. But, as stated previous- 
ly, this is sheer speculation at this time. 
Manufacturers of farm equipment, while 
they admit they are concerned as to what 
the. proclamation may mean to them ulti- 
mately, nevertheless profess that they en- 
tertain no apprehensions of stringent con- 
trol or radical regulation. 

Every tractor and trailer manufacturer, 
distributor and dealer through the coun- 
try will have to go under license from the 
Government. All farm implements are in- 
cluded. 





SPECIAL FORD TRACTOR TOOLS 


Chicago, May 20—The new light auto- 
matic engine disk harrow, perfected by the 
Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
for exclusive use with the Fordson tractor, 
will be marketed as a specialized product 
through the Fordson dealer distributive or- 
ganization and will not be included in the 
general line of farm operative equipment 
manufactured by the Lean company and 
which is marketed through the regular re- 
tail implement dealers. This information 
comes from E. W. Meese, secretary and 
sales manager of the company, in response 


to an inquiry from MotTror AGE. Mr. 
Meese says: 


In regard to our method of marketing a 
new light automatic engine disc harrow, in 
the 6- and 7-ft. sizes only, this particular 
tool, which we have recently completed, will 
be marketed through the distributing or- 
ganizations of Henry Ford & Son, Dearborn, 
Mich., manufacturers of the Fordson tractor. 

This tool was built for the Fordson 
tractor, was designed and perfected with the 
co-operation of the Ford company engineers 
on the farm of Henry Ford, and we have 
not considered it a part of our line. This | 
particular tool does not in any way affect 
the established policy of our company in 
marketing our regular lines through the 
established and recognized implement dealer, 
who we reach through our own sales or- 
ganization and that of our own jobbing con- 
nections. 

The regular Roderick Lean engine double 
disc harrow, in the 8-, 9- and 10-ft. sizes, 
will be marketed through our regular or- 
ganization as before, and the same, of course, 
is true of our established lines of harrows, 
cultivators, etc. We are glad to give you 
this information to correct any wrong im- 
pression in regard to our future policy in 


marketing the regular Roderick Lean line 
of farm tools. 
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Mrs. G. B. Ehrman driving Fordson tractor at Dayton, Ohio—This was her first experience with a motor of any kind 


Worked Two Days Without a Single Hitch 


Model Demonstration of Fordson Tractors 
and Equipment Held at Dayton, Ohio 


AYTON, Ohio, May 20—A demonstra- 
[) tion of tractors and tractor equipment, 
which ran for 2 days and which drew a 
larger crowd the second day than it did the 
first, irrespective of the fact that it rained 
on Saturday, and which even competitors 
admit was an unqualified success, was giv- 
en Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18, 
on the farm of Rolla Deweese near Dayton, 
Ohio, by the Bryant Tractor Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the Dayton & Troy Auto Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, state and local distributors 
respectively of the Fordson tractor and 
equipment. 

The arrangements were perfect. Locally 
they were under the direction of C. E. 
Emerick of the Dayton & Troy Auto Co., 
assisted by Rolla Deweese, owner of the 
farm. A broad level field of stubble of 
some 25 acres was selected for the demon- 


stration, Mr. Deweese co-operating to the 
extent of building a special road from his 
house down the hillside to the field and 
even bridging a small brook which barred 
access. 

Marquees were erected under trees which 
bordered the field where women belonging 
to a, neighboring church served lunch. 
Free buses were run frequently from the 
Miami hotel to the demonstration through- 
out the two days and made many crowded 
trips. Hundreds of other visitors came in 
their own conveyances. The event had 
been extensively advertised and attracted 
interested observers from a wide stretch of 
territory. 

In all, five Fordson tractors were used 
and the demonstration included plowing. 
disking, pulverizing, drilling, hauling 


trailer, hauling road grader and road speed. 





Fordson pulling Emerson drill over freshly plowed ground 


The arrangements provided for all of the 
equipment being on the ground ready so 
that no annoying delays were experienced 
in shifting from one machine to another. 
Also the five tractors made it possible to 
demonstrate the work of the tractor with 
the full complement of spring tilling ma- 
chines at one and the same time, so that it 
did not matter at what time a visitor ar- 
rived, he saw the whole show. In fact, no 
possible criticism can be made. As a real 
test of Fordson tractor efficiency it was a 
model event, and as an example for any 
kind of tractor demonstration it hardly 
could have been improved upon. 


Began Right on Time 


Not a hitch of any kind marred the 
event. Advertised to begin at noon, it was 
but a few minutes after that time when 2 
Fordson, equipped with an Oliver No. 7 
plow, turned the first furrow, and from 
then until the close of the demonstratior 
late in the afternoon neither accident nor 
need for adjustment brought about delay. 
The tractors demonstrated their ability to 
pull two bottom engine gangs, pulverizers, 
disk drills, road graders and trailers. From 
the viewpoint of efficiency for the common 
spring work of the average farm it was 
one of the most remarkable, as well as one 
of the most diversified, demonstrations the 
writer ever has been privileged to see, and 
he has seen many. 


Nor were specially skilled operators or 
drivers relied upon to put the tractors 
through their paces. Drivers taken from 
the service station of the Dayton & Troy 
Auto Co., some of whom never before had 
driven a tractor, handled the machines. 
Visiting farmers also took a hand, also & 
boy or two and even women showed their 
ability during the afternoon. Nor might 
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one say, because of the uniformly good 
work done, where one of these drivers left 
off and the other began. 


The driving of the women was particu- 
larly interesting and impressive. Miss 
Bessie Geiger, the daughter of a farmer in 
the neighborhood, took the lead and made 
her turns and plowed her furrows, handling 
both tractor and plows with the skill and 
ease of a veteran. She was followed on a 
second tractor by Mrs. G. B. Ehrman of 
Cleveland, a city woman, who before this 
day never had driven a motor car even, yet 
she handled her Fordson with ease and no 
one might say which was the better worr, 
that of the skilled or the unskilled driver. 


Upon earth it had turned the Fordson 
pulled a pulverizer and a disk drill, demon- 
strating its tractive power and speed on 
plowed ground. While following along the 
headlands was another Fordson drawing 
a dray trailer, heavily loaded with perspir- 
ing but interested observers. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd of five or 
six hundred farmers reached its highest 
pitch, however, when, in response to a re- 
quest that someeme demonstrate the speed 
ge. H. Bryant, unhitching 
‘machines from its plow, 
e fields, cleated wheels 

in excess of 15 m.p.h., 
great clods of dirt being thrown high into 
the air by the whirling cleats. 





Hundreds of Farmers Came 


All afternoon of the first day the crowds 
came and went. It is impossible to say 
how many individuals saw the demonstra- 
tion in whole or in part, but the number 
must have run into the hundreds during 
the day. Farmers from the vicinity were 
in the majority, of course, but there were 
many dealers who had come, some of them 
from considerable distances, and, most sig- 
nificant of all, there were a number of 
bankers from small towns, men who had 
been asked to finance a car of tractors, and 
who had come to see what manner of thing 
it was upon which they were asked to risk 
their money. One of these at least, with 
whom the representative of the Motor AGE 
talked, went home convinced, and doubt- 
less others left in the same frame of mind, 
for unquestionably the demonstration was 
a huge and convincing success. 


Representatives of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, South Bend, Ind., Roderick 
Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and Emer- 
son-Brantingham Co., Rockford, Ill., all of 
which concerns are building special tractor 
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Discussing quality of work—all farmers—note the type 


equipment to be used with the Fordson, 
were present. 

Friday was perfect—a piece of June set 
like a gem in the midst of May. Above, 
a sky of deepest blue, piled high with tow- 
ering masses of fleecy white, while darting 
from cloudy cover to cloudy cover, as if 
playing a game of celestial hide and seek, 
were great dragon fly airplanes from the 
near-by aviation fields. Below, a level 
field of mellow brown soil across which 
women were driving tractors, showing their 
willingness and ability to do such work 
should necessity compel. Far to the east, 
behind a towering ridge of land, a mass of 
bluest black reared its head and occasion- 
ally uttered deep and ominous rumblings. 
Had not the visitors been aware that thev 
were in the midst of peaceful America they 


‘might easily have fancied they were where 


agriculture is creeping up within sound of 
the guns in Northern France. 





DISTRIBUTION IN ELEVEN STATES 


Chicago, May 20—Fordson tractors will 
be distributed by the following agencies: 
een Ford & Son, Dearborn, 

icn. 


Ohio—Bryant Tractor Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota—Herring 
Motor Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wisconsin—T. W. Meikeljohn, Fond du 

ac, Wis. 

New England States—D. W. Flint, Provi- 
dence, ; 

Tennessee—Hippodrome Motor Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





¢ 





Doing a good job of plowing at a 2!4 mile speed—Fordson tractors and Oliver plows 
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Virginia—Universal Motor Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


North Carolina—De Tamble Tractor Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
South Carolina—E. F. Bell, Spartansburg, 


S. <3 
North Dakota—Fargo Motor Sales, Fargo, 
N 


‘Minnesota—W. H. Schmeldel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Uruguay and Haiti each have been as- 
signed 100 tractors. 

Fordson equipment will be handled in 
Michigan by E. R. Bryant, Dearborn, 
Mich.; in all other states it will be handled 
exclusively by the state distributors of 
the Fordson tractor. 





MORE PASSENGER CAR UTILITY 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17—TIn anticipa- 
tion of the marketing of fresh vegetables 
from this district, the Pennsylvania food 
administrator has formulated a plan where- 
by roadside markets near this city will be- 
come available through passenger cars or 
motor trucks for the city residents. 

Farmers will co-operate in holding these 
roadside markets for the benefit of motor- 


ists who pass their farms, selecting the 


most convenient and accessible centers and 
advertising by posters on frames or fences 
either at such centers, or on individual 
farms, or both, what they have to sell. 
Low prices compared with city produce 
markets can be offered because there the 
motorist will do his own delivering. 
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What a City Looks Like Without Street Cars—T'o the Camera 


Views in Detroit During the Recent Street-Car Strike 












Woodward avenue—the main OUDE CLOTHES GOLDE 
Pe - 


street—with not a street car » SAVINGS ian em : = was <20;|| ~CLOTHES ' 
in sight, but motor cars galore — '; 2d ipa es | ammt $20 . 
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Load after load of humans, some stand- 
ing, others sitting, passed up and down 
the main street. The truck standing at 
the right shows the improvised seats— 
boxes, over which carpets were thrown 
Right, Monroe avenue. Not a car is seen 
the entire length of the street. This is 
right in the center of the city, where cars 
are continuously traversing this crossing 7 MERA AI OTT ATE IIE ET SST GR ET ST 
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Owners were not worried about being hit by street cars. They deliberately parked theirs on the street-car tracks 
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Looking up Woodward avenue: Imagine the ab- 
sence of these cars all the way down as far as 
es a you can see. That gives a picture of how many 

people were carried in motor cars on “carless”’ day 
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Plans and Activities in the Motor Car Factories 


Changes in Plants and Distribution Organizations 


D. CHAPIN, chairman of the High- 
_ ways Transport Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, endorsed the 
truck efficiency test announced by Packard 
and requested that each truck entered be 
made whenever possible to haul a return 
load. The return-load idea is one of the 
big factors in truck efficiency that the 
Highways Transport Committee is pound- 
ing home. 

Tremendous enthusiasm is being arousei 
by the effort of the Packard Co. to bring 
about co-operation of Packard owners an1 
drivers with the Highways Transport Com- 
mittee. In Columbus, Ohio, for example 
twenty owners have already entered twen- 
ty-five Packard trucks in the efficiency test 
and the Packard dealer there has an- 
nounced several hundred dollars in awards 
for local drivers. This is in addition to the 
$5,000 in awards to owners and drivers of- 
fered by the Packard Co. 

Chicago is already assured of 250 en- 
trants. Detroit expects about 200 and is 
offering $600 in fifteen awards for drivers 
in that territory. Washington has ex- 
hausted its supply of entry blanks and 
wired for more. Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
many other places report great interest 
with entries coming in every day. Balti- 
more announces $500 to be awarded the 
drivers in its territory. 





SPENCER IN AIRPLANE SERVICE 


Detroit, May 17—L. V. Spencer, former 
technical representative in Detroit of the 
Class Journal Co., publisher Motor AGE, 
has accepted a position at Dayton with 
the experimental station of the airplane 
department. He will have charge of all 
technical engineering information leaving 
the experimental station. 





ROSS SALE BROUGHT $37,500 


Detroit, May 18—The sale by auction of 
the equipment and material stocks of the 
Ross Automobile Co., held May 14, brought 
$37,500. There were approximately 125 
buyers present. The entire stock was sold 
in separate parcels. There being parts suf- 
ficient to make ten complete cars, they were 
arranged in car lots and offered in this man- 
ner. Each car brought $950; the regular 
price on the Ross eight at retail was $1,850. 
The entire stock was valued at approxi- 
mately $80,000. 





STUDEBAKER REARRANGES SALES 

South Bend, Ind., May 20—A number of 
promotions in the sales organization of the 
Studebaker corporation have just been an- 
nounced. Some of these changes have al- 
ready become effective. One of the im- 
portant changes is that of the promotion of 
R. H. Williams, former manager of the De- 
troit branch of the company, to become 
assistant director of sales, which will bring 
him to the headquarters of the company in 
this city. L. A. Keller will hereafter be 
manager of branches. Mr. Keller has been 


Are Numerous 


manager of the branches at Omaha, Neb.; 
and at Portland, Ore., and last at the Los 
Angeles branch. 

George L. Williams, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago whole- 
sale branch, will have direct control of the 
distribution of Studebaker cars through- 
out much of the Middle West. J. E. Grady, 
sales manager of the Canadian branch, has 
also been named manager for the Detroit 
branch, wholesale and retail, and 8S. A. Me- 
Gonigal, former office manager of the motor 
ear division in South Bend, will become 
Mr. Grady’s assistant. A. J. Brechtel, who 
has been sales manager of the commercial 
car division, has been appointed manager 
of the Des Moines wholesale branch, and 
Perry E. Newell, assistant office manager 
of the motor car division, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the Cleve- 
land district. 





STEARNS FORMS NEW COMPANY 


Cleveland, May 17—Stearns Aero Parts 
Co. is the name of a new company started 
in Cleveiand, having as its president F. B. 
Stearns, chairman of the board of the F. B. 


Stearns Co. He will also act as treasurer. 
It is stated that the new company is 
closely related to the F. B. Stearns Co., the 
old established maker of motor cars, but 
its formation results from a plan to do ex- 
perimental work. A separate small plant 
will house the new organization. 





HENDERSON LEAVES COLE 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 17—C. F. Hen- 
derson, general sales manager of the Cole 
Motor Car Co., has resigned, and on June 
30 will become representative of the com- 
pany on the Pacific coast. 





NOYES-BUICK TAKES G.M.C. TRUCKS 

Boston, Mass., May 20—On June 1 the 
Noyes-Buick Co. here will take over the 
G.M.C. truck branch. It is one of the 
largest deals ever put through here. It 
gives the Noyes-Buick Co. all New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 
the trucks. The company is the wholesale 
distributor for Buicks in New England, and 
is one of the biggest in New England, and 
through it the trucks should have a much 
wider sale. 
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Above, looking up Woodward Ave. Never during the day can you lay eyes on 
this section without having a half dozen cars within your vision; but this was 
taken on a “‘car-less’’ day. Below, the same view, but with the usual “scenery” 
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Post-War Teutonic Plans 


Organization of Motor Car Industry in Germany and 
How it Is Preparing for Future WorldWide Trade 


ERMANY is making bold plans for her 

motor car industry after the war, as 
well as for several other industries which 
are in strong favor with the government. 
Previous to the start of the war the motor 
car industry in Germany was one of the 
most progressive lines of the country from 
the standpoint of business, and from the 
start of the war the government program 
has whole-heartedly supported the indus- 
try. The German motor car industry in 
turn has supported the program of the gov- 
ernment which provides for an enormous 
subsidy to the German mercantile marine 
interests. A short time ago this matter 
came up in the Reichstag, and legislation 
embodying such subsidy was passed in 
spite of the vigorous protest of the social- 
ists. Therefore, German exporters will en- 
joy the benefit of very low freight rates 
after the war, which will enable them to 
sell motor cars cheaper. 

Germany already has a systematic and 
comprehensive program mapped out for her 
after-the-war activities. Only a _ short- 
sighted policy of American makers could 
pass over these matters lightly, and the 
sooner American matnufacturers realize 
that their German competitors after the 
war will be more powerful than ever be- 
fore, the more capable will they be to cope 
with their own tasks. 

Easy to Trade With 

Many Americans may imagine that Ger- 
many, as well as the other central powers, 
insofar as their alliance with the empire 
will survive the war, ought to be difficult 
to invade commercially. This is a fallacy. 
Germany after the war not only will be a 
ready buyer of large quantities of raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of motor cars 
but will import great quantities of finished 
cars. By doing so, immediately after the 
war and for the next few years following 
it, she will be enabled to devote all her 
manufacturing strength to export trade, 
and to the consequent rehabilitation of her 
international commercial position. 

When the writer, in the course of a con- 
versation on this subject with one of the 
big men of the German industry, ventured 
to suggest that perhaps America, whence 
most moderate-priced cars must come, 
might prefer not to sell to Germans, he 
received the answer that Germans would be 
willing, if necessary, to pay better prices 
than anybody else, and that it will be eco- 
nomically impossible to refuse her bids. Of 
course, such a program may seem difficult 
or even impossible; but the Germans, fully 
awake to the enormous possibilities of in- 
telligent and equitable government control 
or assistance, will strain their every na- 
tional resource to realize such schemes. 
No one in Germany expects the series of 
popular government loans to end with the 
war. The system of these loans proved too 
advantageous in many ways to make it 
probable that this method, whereby the en- 
tire nation is vitally interested in national 
enterprises, will be foregone. 


By E. A. Langdon 


It is not unlikely that the private owner- 
ship of thousands of cars will be changed 
permanently after the war. An era of high 
prices is expected to prevail in Europe 
after the war, and motor cars, except com- 
mercial ones, are apt to be classed at least 
as semi-luxuries. This will make registra- 
tion and taxes, and possibly fuel sold for 
passenger cars, rather too expensive to 
enable any but the very wealthy citizens 
to own cars for personal use. Such a condi- 
tion would call for an army of taxicabs in 
every large city, as occasions when a man 
absolutely needs a car will be frequent and 
since corporations operating fleets of taxi- 
cabs will be able to do so more efficiently 
and economically than private owners. 
The same, of course, will hold true of flying 
machines. 

It has been stated that practically every 
German motor car is at the front to-day. 
If motor cars are transferred from one 
front to the other, they usually are sent 
on railroad trains, as the shortage of coal 
is less pressing than that of gasoline. In 
the case of whole armies being shifted, 
however, the vehicles supplement the work 
of the railways. In any case, the empire 
has found it desirable to perfect its system 
of roads and has been able to do so by the 
work of military prisoners, especially Rus- 
sians, of whom there are many more than 
1,000,000 in Germany. The cost of such 
labor, beyond the food and clothes needed 
by the men, is very small, and, of course, 
prisoners can be worked harder than organ- 
ized German workmen. Strange to say, the 
labor organizations have had very little to 
say against such practices, which really 
amounts to the using of coolie work for na- 
tional purposes. Attempts of the govern- 
ment to use the prisoners in the mines, 
however, have met with prompt remon- 
strance on the part of labor, insisting that 
this well-paid work must be reserved to na- 
tives. 

Germany a Horseless Land 

Germany probably will be a horseless 
country after the war, for the stock of 
horses has been decimated, partly by mili- 
tary operations and partly for food pur- 
poses. It is generally admitted that motor 
ear transportation will be at least as im- 
portant as the railroads of the country in 
the future, and it is interesting to note 
how the fuel problem is to be coped with. 
It is no secret that German capitalists are 
ready to grasp control of the great Cau- 
casian oil fields of Russia, and there is 
hardly a doubt that this will be one of the 
first things they will attempt as soon as 
they get the opportunity. Oil is not the 
only Russian product which they aim at 
cornering, but such plans as these explain 
the eagerness of the empire’s business class 
to conclude a separate peace with Russia, 
no longer to be feared in a military way. 

By similar peaceful penetration, business 
men intend to obtain control of the South 


American rubber market when the world is 
once more open to them. It must be under- 
stood that the state is now at least a moral 
partner in every German import and export 
business and will render far-going assist- 
ance to each enterprise of this sort. 

The skillful operation and repair of mo- 
tor cars form to-day part of the curriculum 
of many thousands of recruits drafted into 
the army. Half of the education in this 
respect is to point out the ways whereby 
the most economical use of vehicles can be 
obtained, and German engineers are opti- 
mistic in prophesying that after the war 
the average motor car in the empire will 
consume from 20 to 25 per cent less fuel 
than the average car in other countries. 
Nor is this education restricted to the army. 
The boys studying at the realgymnasien— 
schools preparatory to a technical course 
in peace time—are given the option to re- 
ceive a thorough course in the construc- 
tion, operation, care and repair of motor 
cars, and countless students are availing 
themselves of this opportunity. 

It is not very far from correct to say 
that all motor cars in the enemy countries 
to-day are used by the armies. Whatever 
passenger and commercial cars are not used 
in this way are in an impossible condition. 
Such taxicabs as still exist in Berlin and 
Vienna, for instance, would have been rele- 
gated to the junk heap long ago in times of 
peace. But necessity is the mother of effi- 
ciency, and the most incredible machines 
continue to be used until there is nothing 
left to do but to melt down their parts for 
new applications. 

Government Control 

Referring to motor car manufacture, this 
industry is now practically under govern- 
ment control. Government inspectors are 
working at each plant, and, as is true of so 
many other fields of industry, the rights of 
the workmen have been seriously curtailed. 
The motor car industry has experienced 
practically no strikes in two and one-half 
years, because such strikes would have 
been suppressed by the army. As a result, 
the German workers largely have thrown 
to the winds the principles of trade 
unions, and, in the motor car industries, as 
well as others, now are organized in indus- 
trial unions including every hand—no mat- 
ter how occupied—in those entire indus- 
tries. Such organizations could carry out 
very effective strikes, but it is a tacit 
understanding among the working class 
that this expedient will not be used except 
if there should be a determined effort to 
overthrow the government, in fact, the en- 
tire present system of production. The 
novel manner of: organization has made 
great strides especially since the outbreak 
of the Russian revolution, which has been 
a cause of ceaseless worry to the lords of 
the country, however little they admit this 
fact. 

All told, in spite of these complicated 
conditions, the industry is quite profitable. 
But the heads of the industry understand 
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that matters might change after the war, 
and they are planning as best they can to 
cuard against setbacks in the future. Their 
plans include in principle a huge organiza- 
tion of all motor car plants into a trust, 
rather than a kartell, which is a trust 
for export purposes only. It also is planned 
to carry on an extensive world-wide cam- 
paign to advertise and sell their products, 
which are to be standardized down to a 
very few types. This scheme is quite in 
keeping with the ideas of the government, 
which intends to do the nation’s export 
and import business through enormous 
agencies pooling sales and purchases abroad 
to obtain the most profitable results. 
Motors Are Standardized 

One of the most striking facts of the 
matter is the change which has come over 
the whole industry during the last three 
years. When the war broke out motor 
cars in Germany were of numerous types, 
corresponding to the many individual fac- 
tories which had developed their products 
with the help of privately owned patents, 
by the work of engineers who aimed at 
the advantage of these factories. While 
this condition continued for more than 
eighteen months following the outbreak of 
the war, a change which had all the while 
been working gradually became general 
then. The experiences of the first year 
and a half of the war had shown the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of different 
types and details of construction. These 
points had been noted carefully and ana- 
lyzed by the military authorities in charge 
of the army’s transportation department, 
and so it became possible to lay down lines 
of standardization, along which motor cars 
were manufactured from that time on. The 
new designs were minus many parts not 
absolutely necessary to the operation of 
the vehicles in war service and, on the 
other hand, included such improvements as 
had proved serviceable and in many cases 
had been designed as the result of distinct- 
ly felt wants. The latter included, for in- 
stance, accessories for the exact recording 
of the work of the ears, of fuel and oil 
consumption. Then, there are accessories 
insuring the most efficient utilization of 
gas and oil. The general construction of 
motor cars is now lighter, yet no less 
rugged than before the war. A great many 
parts, formerly made of steel, have been 
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replaced by aluminum and special alloys, 
the composition of which is, in every case, 
a secret jealously guarded by the govern- 
ment. If this change indicates a shortage 
of iron and steel—perhaps this is so. On 
the other hand, it seems that the elimina- 
tion of iron and steel, as far as this is pos- 
sible in motor car construction, serves the 
double purpose of making these materials 
available for other military purposes, and 
of reducing the weight of the vehicles, 
whereby a great economy in fuel is made 
possible. 

One branch of the motor car industry 
which was of small import before the war 
is the production of agricultural vehicles. 
The war, by forcing the utmost economy 
in man power, has demonstrated to the em- 
pire the great practical value of tractors, 
and these are now used in large numbers 
in the agricultural sections of the land. 
The peasant population has been educated 
to the use of these machines, and there is 
no doubt that machinery will completely 
supplant animal power in agriculture after 
the war. 

Nothing has as yet been said of aeronau- 
tics. Under the stress of war the produc- 
tion of flying machines and dirigibles has 
been very much increased, and today is 
consolidated into a standardized industry. 
The types of airplanes are few, but the ma- 
chines are efficient, fast and so construct- 
ed as to work economically, as far as fuel 
consumption is concerned. Enough has 
been written about the work of flying ma- 
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chines in actual warfare, and it is hardly 
necessary to mention that there is just as 
systematic an education of flyers as there 
is of motor car drivers. The flyers are 
picked, as a rule, from the physically and 
mentally ablest expert drivers, and the 
picking is done by army officers who take 
very little consideration of the private de- 
sires of individual soldiers. What has not 
been written or told frequently, so far, is 
the fact that extensive plans provide for 
very general use of flying machines for 
passenger traffic after the war. With 
multi-passenger airplanes already tried out, 
the preparations already have been made 
to carry on a regular fast air traffic over 
long distances, such as Hamburg-Vienna, 
Vienna-Constantinople, etc. Such a devel- 
opment will not be anything radically new 
to the people who are accustomed, in many 
sections. 
Planes Are Popular 

The war certainly has greatly increased 
the prestige of planes, as compared with 


- Zeppelins and Parsevals, especially in view 


of the fact that dirigibles proved much less 
effective in military operations than people 
had expected. Ever since the end of 1916, 
when the declaration of ruthless submarine 
warfare was once more announced, the 
airplane industry received the particular 
attention of the government, in view of 
the probability that America’s entrance 
into the war would ultimately lead to the 
most intense aerial warfare, both at the 
front and in the fatherland. The confi- 
dence of militarists regarding such develop- 
ments seems to indicate that not only is 
it expected to produce a great number of 
German machines before such possibilities 
become facts, but that a system of several 
lines of aerial defense is to be tried against 
attacks in the air. However, the people 
are not as calm as the officers and do not 
like to think of the chance of German cities 
being bombed after the fashion in which 
London, for instance, has been attacked 
repeatedly. 

Though the plane type of flying machine 
is the only kind used now, there are rumors 
of other classes being developed. These 
include probably some designs in which 
both the support and the propulsion of the 
machines are obtained by propellers, mak- 
ing possible a more rapid rise and forward 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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The wireless car. National Army men kept in touch with headquarters on a march of several hundred miles by the 
portable wireless telegraph outfit carried by the truck. Here we see the telescopic mast being raised 
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Bertillon Record for Joy Riders 


Speeders’ Judge Recommends Finger Prints of , , 
Applicants for Licenses Be Taken 


HICAGO, May 10—Physical examina- 
C tion of applicants for motor ear 
licenses and mental examination in a psy- 
chopathic laboratory of reckless speeders 
are among the measures urged by Judge 
John Stelk, presiding judge of the Chicago 
motor car court, commonly called the 
Speeders’ Court. In an address before the 
Chicago Motor Club this week, the judge 
urged that motorists who have been or- 
dered into court for infraction of the motor 
vehicle law do not lower themselves and 
the court by attempting to use ‘‘pull’’ to 
have the case dismissed. 

He also suggested that each license con- 
tain a photograph of the applicant, his sig- 


nature and finger print, all fastened in a 


yellow folder which contains several blank 
pages upon which court record could be en- 
tered, and that motorists be compelled to 
earry this booklet at all times. This, he 
believes not only would assist first offend- 
ers, but also, to a large measure, prevent 
theft of cars. Judge Stelk expressed his 
ideas on these subjects as follows: 

Drivers Should Carry Licenses 

‘*Lawyers, physicians and other profes- 
sional men must pass a rigid examination 
before they are allowed to practice their 
profession. An automobile under the con- 
trol of an unqualified driver can create 
more havoc and as much harm as any pro- 
fessional man. Time and again have I read 
of defectives being permitted to operate 
machines and that even people whose hands 
or feet are crippled undertake to run auto- 
mobiles. It seems to me, therefore, that 
when an application is filed with the secre- 
tary of state for an automobile license, the 
applicant’s physical qualities and tempera- 
ment should be made part of the applica- 
tion. Persons who are addicted to drink, or 
of otherwise questionable character, or 
those afflicted with crippled hands and feet 
should not be granted licenses. 

‘*To punish a reckless driver, and to 
punish him more severely for a repetition 
of the offense, I would suggest that when 
the license is issued by the secretary of 
state after determination of the appli- 
cant’s qualifications, the applicant be fur- 
nished at the same time with a copy of the 
state laws and that each license contain a 
photograph of the applicant, his signature 
and finger prints, all fastened in a little 
folder or booklet which contains several 
blank pages besides. All violations of the 
automobile laws, the specific charge and 
the disposition thereof should be entered 
by the court into this booklet. 

‘*To insure a driver’s obedience to a 
court summons it should be required that 
each driver carry his application with him 
whenever driving his car, that upon arrest 
he turn this license over to the officer who, 
in turn, will take it into court to be re- 
turned to the driver as soon as his case is 
dismissed. This would prevent drivers 
from ignoring a summons or from sending 
a substitute. I would make it a punishable 
offense for drivers to go automobiling with- 


out this license. I believe that such a pre- 
caution would also greatly reduce the num- 
ber of automobile thefts and certainly it 
would interfere with the driving around in 
stolen cars. 

‘“‘T am further going to adopt the plan 
of sending those who are guilty of running 
their cars at high speed to the psychopathic 
laboratory for examination as to their 
mental condition. In other words I am 
going to have the excessive speeder’s head 
examined. I am also disposed to publish a 
list of the names of the men and women 
sent to this laboratory for examination and 
to state the result of same.’’ 





BIJUR BOUGHT BY G. E. 

New York, May 17—The General Elec- 
tric Co. has purchased the Bijur Motor 
Lighting Co. and by the terms of purchase 
is paying $300,000 of new money into the 
company at once, and later will advance 
$200,000 additional whenever it is required. 
This total investment of $500,000 is to be 
represented by the first preferred stock. 
Joseph Bijur and his operating associates 
will continue with the new company. The 
manufacture of the Bijur line will be con- 
tinued as heretofore and enlarged to take 
eare of new business. 

In order to complete the transaction and 
arrange for the reorganization under the 
General Electric Co., which controls more 
than 50 per cent of the stock, it was neces- 
sary to secure from the United States Dis- 
trict Court permission to transfer the as- 
sets of the Bijur company.to the new com- 
pany. 

The plan of reorganization provides that 
old preferred stockholders are to receive 
second preferred stock in the new company, 
which plan has been approved by all of the 
stockholders and substantially by all of the 
ereditors. Under the reorganization the 
financial policy will be under the general 
supervision of the General Electric Co., 
which will have representatives on the 
Board of Directors. 

The present reorganization and securing 
of control by the General Electric Co. dates 
back to January of this year when it was 
necessary to have Joseph Bijur, president, 
apply for a receivership due to the rapid 
expansion of the factory. 





ELKHART CONTINUES CAR OUTPUT 

Elkhart, Ind., May 17—The Elkhart 
Carriage and Motor Car Co. has closed a 
contract with the Government for several 
thousand new designs of ambulance bodies. 

The contract, while very large in volume, 
does not mean the discontinuance of the 
company’s motor car business, nor does it 
mean that the plant is to be taken over by 
the Government. During the past few years 
the company has increased its body capac- 
ity very materially and has been building 
bodies for outside motor car companies in 
addition to the bodies for its own require- 
ments. Recently, the company discon- 
tinued making bodies for other companies 
with a view of using the surplus capacity 
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for Government work. 

The Government ambulance bodies will 
be brought through the plant without in- 
terfering with the production of passen- 
ger cars. Materials will begin to come in 
for the manufacture of these ambulance 
bodies by June 1, and production will be- 
gin very soon and shipments will start by 
August 1. 





WAHLBERG NOW A MAJOR 

Kenosha, Wis., May 18—N. E. Wahl- 
berg, chief engineer of the Nash Motors 
Co., Kenosha, Wis., has been appointed 
major in the Quartermaster’s Department 
of the United States Army with orders to 
report at once in Washington. It is ex 
pected that Major Wahlberg will go over- 
seas within a fortnight on an important 
mission in behalf of the war department. 
He is one of the best-known engineers in 
the motor car industry and as a civilian 
has taken an important part in the motor 
truck production program and other auto- 
motive activities of the Government during 
the past year. 





CONTINENTAL TRUCK RESUMES 
Superior, Wis., May 20—The Continental 


Motor Truck Co., Superior, Wis., which has 
been inactive for nearly a years’ time, has 
completed arrangements for the final equip- 
ment of its new shop building and expects 
to be engaged in a regular production of 
commercial cars within 60 days. The com- 
pany was organized in 1913 by J. G. 
Barnesville, designer of the truck, and oc- 
cupied leased quarters pending the erec- 
tion of a new factory. When this was fin- 
ished, difficulties arose between the owners 
and contractors. These have just been set- 
tled and the building turned over for in- 
stallation of equipment. For the present 
the company will devote its attention to a 
3-ton type. It has offered its plant and 
facilities to the Government and probably 
will be engaged in war work. 





OVERLAND RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 

Toledo, May 17—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Willys-Overland 
Co. the following directors and officers 
were re-elected respectively: 

John N. Willys, C. A. Earl, James E. 
Kepperley, Edwin B. Jackson, C. O. Mini- 
ger, Royal R. Scott, F. K. Dolbeer, Edward 
F. Swift and Rathbun Fuller. 

John N. Willys, president; first vice-pres- 
ident, C. A. Earl; vice-president in charge 
of sales, Edwin B. Jackson; vice-president 
in charge of production, C. O. Miniger; 
vice-president and counsel, James E. Kep- 
perley; vice-president, Isaac Kinsey; sec- 
retary, Royal R. Scott; treasurer, F. K. 
Dolbeer. 





CIVIL WAR IN TRACTOR CO. 

Piqua, Ohio, May 20—The appointment 
of a receiver for the Elgin Tractor Corp. 
was not due to financial difficulty of any 
kind but grew out of an irreconcilable dif- 
ference of opinion between H. C. Waite, e2- 
gineer of the company and designer of the 
Elgin tractor, and B. A. Kennedy, general 
manager of the company, regarding fac- 
tory equipment. Mr. Waite insists upon 
certain specialized machines being put i”. 
in order that his design may be produced as 
he thinks it ought to be produced. 
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Upon the other hand, Mr. Kennedy is in- 
disposed to recognize the necessity for such 
equipment. Finally it was desided to ap- 
ply for a friendly receiver in the hope that 
the difference might be ironed out ami- 
cably. The result is, however, that the fac- 
tory is closed down, production has stopped 
and, in all probability, the Elgin tractor 
will not be a factor in the tractor trade 
for some time to come. 





CONTINENTAL HAS BIG ORDER 

Detroit, May 17—On April 30, when the 
first half of the fiscal year of Continental 
Motors Corp. ended, the orders on its books 
in process of manufacture and unfilled, 
amounted in the aggregate to more than 
$20,000,000—a considerable gain over the 
situation at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Large additional orders have been 
received from the Government. 





WANTS GARABAD TEST CHANGED 

Washington, May 17—Garabad T. K. 
Giragossian, inventor of a free-energy ma- 
chine, held a final conference with Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane this week and is 
understood to have requested a change of 
the regulations prescribed for testing his 
machine. He stated he would be ready for 
his first tests within a month and possibly 
within ten days. 





PERFEX INCREASES CAPITAL 

Racine, Wis., May 20—The Perfex Ra- 
diator Co., Racine, Wis., maker of passen- 
ger and commercial car and tractor radia- 
tors, has increased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $1,000,000 and already is earry- 
ing out an important extension plan. The 
original capitalization, fixed at the time of 
organization about four years ago, has long 
since been far outgrown. The company 
furnishes some of the best known manu- 
facturers of cars and trucks with radiator 
supplies and in recent years has come to be 
one of the largest makers of tractor radia- 
tors in the United States. Gradual en- 
largement of the shops, which has been 
under way for a year or more, will be 
pushed vigorously with added capital and 
resources. Fred Opitz is president and 
J. P. Wolf secretary of the company. 





GRANT REOPENS PLANT 
Findlay, Ohio, May 17—The Grant Mo- 
tor Car Corp., Cleveland, will reoceupy its 
vacated plant in this city at once and be- 
gin the manufacture of munitions for the 
Government, contract for which has just 
been received. It is expected that work 
will be started within a week. Eight hun- 

dred men will be employed at once. 





TO UPLIFT TIRE DEALERS 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 18—The Min- 
neapolis Tire Dealers’ Association has 
planned a campaign of uplift of the busi- 
ness. It has written letters to all jobbers, 
branches, manufacturers and retailers in 
the tire business to help. The association 
first cleaned its own skirts of business 
abuses and now wants all outsiders to join 
in, A meeting was called for May 23 at 
the Odin elub to talk it over. One abuse 
to be righted is selling tires at less than 
retail prices to consumers. Unwarranted 
adjustments have reached a bad stage in 
the city and the tire men want to get rid 
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British ordnance tractor hit with incendiary shell 


of this. They don’t want to put on branch- 
sold tires in their service stations free of 
cost. The association is going after other 
distributors hammer and tongs and expect 
close co-operation. 





CHANGES IN TIMKEN PERSONNEL 

Detroit, May 17—Several changes have 
taken place in the organization of the Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Co. due to the resignation 
of Eugene W. Lewis, former vice-president 
and director of the company, who has ac- 
cepted a position with the Government. 
A. R. Demory, vice-president, will become 
vice-president and general manager. Fred- 
erick C. Gilbert, secretary, will become 
vice-president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. C. W. Dickerson, treasurer, will 
have the added office of secretary. 





PROFESSOR HUTTON DIES 

New York, May 15—Frederick Remsen 
Hutton, Emeritus Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering in Columbia University and a 
prominent and active member of the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers since 1908, 
died at his home, 257 West 86th street, in 
his 65th year on Tuesday, May 14. 

Professor Hutton, who was secretary of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers for 24 years—from 1883 until 1907, 
when he was elected its president—was 
elected first vice-president of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in 1915, and from 
1910 up to the present time has been an 
active worker in the various divisions of 
the S. A. E. During the five years between 
1910 and 1915 he was a member of the 
Library, Papers and Nominating Commit- 
tees, and during 1913, 1914 and 1915 was 
chairman of the Publication Committee. 


During 1915 and 1916 he was a member of. 


the Research Division and it was under his 
supervision and guidance that standard 
methods of making fuel consumption and 
acceleration tests were made. He was re- 
cently appointed chairman of the Nomen- 
clature Division and had just started work 
in this field. 

Professor Hutton has been chairman of 
the Technical Committee of the Automobile 
Club of America since it was started about 
6 years ago and in this position has had 
charge of the club’s testing laboratory. He 


was one of the first engineers to consider 
the design of automotive vehicles and had 
a motor car in operation in 1900. 





NEW BOWSER SECRETARY 

South Bend, Ind. May 20—Factory 
Manager H. J. Grosvenor, at the plant of 
the S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, has 
been named secretary of the company to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Albert S. Bowser, son of S. F. Bowser, 
head of the concern, who is now in military 
service. Mr. Grosvenor has been with the 
company many years. 





U. OF M. TO TRAIN MECHANICS 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17—The Govern- 
ment has accepted the University of Mich- 
igan’s agreement to train 700 enlisted me- 
chanics here in motor repairing. The first 
700 men will arrive June 15, and the train- 
ing period will be 8 weeks. The second 
detachment of 700 will come Aug. 15, when 
the faculty hopes to have the new Union 
building available for both barracks and 
mess hall. A cantonment type of building 
will be erected immediately in which to 
train the mechanics in chassis work. 





M. A. C. WANTS MOTOR LITERATURE 

The department of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich., which will train 500 sol- 
diers as motor mechanics and repair men, 
would like to receive copies of all trade lit- 
erature such as catalogs, instruction books, 
etc., possible. Concerns desiring to assist 
in this should address their matter to J. A. 
Polson, Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 





PETTIT SECRETARY OF WALLIS 

Racine, Wis., May 18—Bert M. Pettit, 
advertising manager of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, Racine, Wis., has been elected sec- 
retary and a director of the Wallis Tractor 
Co., Racine, the stock of which is controlled 
by the owners of the plow company. The 
Wallis company is concentrating on a light 
tractor known as the Cub. Mr. Pettit for- 
merly was advertising manager of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co., resigning to 
join the plow works. 
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The Broad Highway’s Glad Hand 


Invitations Offered to Motorist Passersby to 


S a sample of the glad hand Marshall- 

town, lowa, has erected a welcome upon 
the Lincoln highway, offering information 
to tourists and to women, the comfort of 
its restroom in the county courthouse. The 
feeling is friendly and the invitation genu- 
ine, even if ‘‘There’s only one Marshall- 
town and we’re proud of it.’’ 


Abilene, in Kansas, tells the stranger 
where he is, advertises the merits of its 
water, tells the interesting facts of its 
population and elevation and gives the 
distances to the nearby towns of Solomon 
and Chapman. 


Manhattan, Kan., has a huge placard 
where the main highway passes the rail- 
way station, giving the commercial, edu- 
cational and residential advantages of the 
city, which is a beautiful town, the seat 
of the agricultural college of the state. 

Elisworth, Kan., states where all who 
1un may read, ‘‘ Altitude 1471 ft. Center 
of wheat belt of Kansas. Oil. Gas. Salt.’’ 

Ever hear of Black Wolf, one of the 
small fry of the same Sunflower state? 
You will remember it after motoring 


AND 


i P OUD OF IT 


Bide a Wee 


through, though the ride occupies only 
about a minute. ‘‘Population 45. Speed 
limit, 101 miles. Watch us grow.’’ My 
comrade declares the printed form of the 
first letter of that last word is ambiguous. 
He maintains the command is, ‘‘ Watch us 
crow! ”’ 
Here You Ferry 

Ellinwood, Kan., makes its greeting to 
strangers more than words, since it opens 
& community rest room for women and 
similar comforts are offered to the men. 

Boonville, Mo., named for the famous 
pioneer hunter and Indian fighter, signi- 
fies its approach to the stranger speeding 
westward upon the Boone’s Lick road, a 
portion of the National Old Trails, by an 
easily readable placard giving its distance 
and recommending its hotels and garages, 
though identifying none of these hostelries 
for man or motor by their individual 
names. It also announces that very im- 
portant transport, its steam ferry across 
the Missouri river. As a bridge is a minus 
quantity and the gasoline buggies are not 
yet amphibious, tourists part gracefully 
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How Marshalltown, lowa, extends a welcome to the passing motorist 
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Abilene offers a reason, 99.887 per cent pure, as why one should stop 


with a ferrying fee of one long green per 
car. 

Cheyenne, the capitol of Wyoming, has 
cone of the largest signs upon the populous 
road bed of the Lincoln highway. This 
serves the interest of the tourist as well 
as the self-introduction of the city, a huge 
picture of a 250-mile section of the Rocky 
mountains, looking westward. The dis- 
tances to New York and Frisco and the 
main commercial facts about Cheyenne it- 
self are related. 

Colorado has several enterprising mer- 
chants who tell the stranger things he is 
not likely to forget for their cleverness 
or unusual phrasing. A clothing dealer at 
Holly writes by the roadside, ‘‘ We retail 
shirts. Does yours need it? He further of- 
fers, ‘‘Clothes that wear like a pig’s 
nose.’’ 

A bank at Las Animas announces at the 
eastern approach of the Santa Fe trail 
that in adition to 4 per cent interest upon 
time deposits it has free rest rooms at the 
service of the public, courtesies appreciat- 
ed by dusty tourists, especially when a 
punetured tire causes a delay. 

At Avondale, on the same baked road, 
an advance sign of a larger city to the 
westward asks riders in a certain very in- 
expensive car to ‘‘Stop at the garage with 
the radiator front.’’ 


What Denver Announces 


In Denver a firm offering a medium- 
priced car for sale placards ‘‘ Liberty 
Bonds Taken in Payment at 102%.’’ 

In this same hub of the West an attrac- 
tive laundry invites investigation by 
patrons and offers ‘‘ We return all but the 
dirt.’’ A command beside it reads, ‘‘ Put 
your duds in.omur suds.’’ 

Illinois, on the Cannon Ball route, has at 
least three cities with messages for pass- 
ers-by or self#hosen nicknames for intro- 
duction. Aurgra says, ‘‘So long. Come 
often. Stay longer.’’ Two others state 
their John Henry’s as: ‘‘Galva, the City 
of Go,’’ and ‘‘ Sandwich, the Rising City.’’ 

Nebraska, following the Lincoln high- 
way entirely across its width in three days, 
was found to be particularly free in its 
roadside information about municipalities. 
Lexington has a flock of small signs, such 
as, ‘‘Come again,’’ and ‘‘Stop and get ac- 
quainted.’’ 

Kearney is so far-sighted that for 20 
miles to the east and the same to the west 
she has posted small mile-markers in the 
red, white and blue of the Lincoln highway. 
This makes many reminders of the ap- 
proach and, later, the recedence of this 
really charming college town and agricul- 
tural center. Leaving town the tourist 
reads the reverse of the double-faced rec- 
ords, which tell of the distance to smaller 
burgs and invite the departing one to re 
turn. At the city’s pleasant doorway one 
reads, ‘‘Kearney, the Midway City. Wel- 
come, Population, 8000. A good place to 
stop.’? The ‘‘Midway’’ is derived from 
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its location practically half way between 
Boston and San Francisco, the two termini 
of the Lincoln highway. Near Kearney a 
large farm has up its own sign, ‘‘1733 
Ranch,’’ the half-way point named for its 
miles from the Atlantic and Pacific ex- 
tremities of the ‘‘Red, white and Blue 
Ribbon. ’’ 


‘‘This is Wood River, Neb. Population 
1200. Dead Ones Not Counted,’’ is an- 
other city sign. 


Grand Island has a large colored picture 
of a natural park. Facts surrounding 
make an island of it. Among them are: 
‘‘No industry or convention too large or 
too small. Population 14,000 and still 
growing. Third city in the state.’’ 

Central City states, ‘‘Population 3000. 
The latchstring is always out.’’ 


Silver Creek Warning 


Silver Creek, admitting 600 inhabitants, 
warns motorists to slow down to 8 m.p.h. 
It was noticeable among small towns, 
some squeezing the pace down even to 6, 
that the soft pedal was put upon the rate 
of progress in inverse ratio to their size, 
Black Wolf, Kan., being the only exception 
noted in several thousand miles. 

A wayside greeting is, ‘‘Welcome to 
Columbus, the City Beautiful.’’ 
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‘‘This is Schuyler, Neb. Population 
3000, and still growing,’’ is another munici- 
pal effort. 


Fremont endears itself to woman visi- 
tors by its comfortable and beautiful rest- 
rooms in its public library. The pleasant 
attendant stated that this comfort sta- 
tion will be housed in the new courthouse 
when it is finished. 


Back again to ‘‘Iowa, Beautiful Land,’’ 
as the public school song books name it, 
several other city signs came into the col- 
lection. Know that Logan, the seat of 
Harrison county, is ‘‘the land of corn, 
alfalfa and livestock.’’ The name of the 
second product is significant because of 
its relative scarcity in this state. 


Offering to compete with the mail or- 
der houses another small town heralds, 
‘*Dunlap merchants will treat you right. 
Buy better goods at home.’’ 


Tama, known best by its proximity to 
an Indian reservation, one of few so far 
east, has at its western entrance of the 
Lincoln highway two handsome brick pil- 
lars bearing electric street lights and the 
tri-colored band of the road. Near the 
eastern limits a good concrete bridge 
across a small gully has the full words of 
this highway molded to form its railing. 


Routes and Touring Information 


OLUMBUS, Ohio—Would like route from 

Colurabus, Ohio, to Washington, D. C., via 
Parkersburg, Clarksburg, Romney and Win- 
chester. If this route is not in good condi- 
tion for traveling, can you suggest any 
other?—Dr. G. M. Hines. 

We find that the route you ask for, 
through Parkersburg, Clarksburg, etc., is 
extremely bad in wet weather and not very 
good in dry weather, therefore, we suggest 
one of the following: From Columbus go 
to Central College, Galena, Sunbury, Center- 
burg, Mount Liberty, Mount Vernon, Amity, 
Jelloway, Loudonville, Craighton, Spring- 
ville, Wooster, Madisonburg, North Jack- 
son, Seville, Medina, Brunswick, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland. At Cleveland take the Liberty 
highway, which has hard-surfaced roads all 
the way to New York. This is somewhat 
out of your way but takes very little more 
time. From Cleveland you will pass through 
University Circle, Willoughby, Painesville, 
Unionville, Geneva, Ashtubula, Conneaut, 
East Springfield, Girard, Erie, Harbour 
Creek, Mooreheadville, North East,. Pa., 
Ripley, N. Y., Forsyth, Westfield, Mayville, 
Hartfield, Dewittville, Bemus Point, Flu- 
vanna, Jamestown, Falconer, Kennedy, Ran- 
dolph, Steamburg, Red House, Salamanca, 
Carrollton, Allegheny, Olean, Hinsdale, 
Maplehurst, Cuba, Friendship, Belvidere, 
3elmont, Wellsville, Andover, Alfred Sta- 
tion, Hornell, Canisteo, Adrian, Cameron, 
Addison, Painted Post, Corning, Big Flats, 
Elmira, Lowman, Chemung, Waverly, Bar- 
ton, Smithboro, Tioga Center, Owego, Apa- 
lachin, Vestal, Union, Endicott, Johnson 
City, Binghampton, Windsor, Damascus, 
McClure Settlement, Deposit, Hale Eddy, 
Hancock, Horton, Cooks Falls, Roscoe, Liv- 
ingston Manor, Parksville Station, Liberty, 
Monticello, Bridgeville, Rock Hill, Wurts- 
boro, High View, Bloomingburg, Fair Oaks, 
Middleton, Goshen, Chester, Monroe, Harri- 
man, Southfields, Tuxedo, Sloatsburg, Suf- 
fern, Waldwick, Hohokus, Paramus, Arcola, 
Hackensack, Teaneck, Englewood, Dyck- 
man Street ferry, New York, Newark, Eliza- 
beth, Linden, Rahway, Iselin, Menlo Park, 
Metuchen, New Brunswick, Monmouth 
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Junction, Kingston, Princeton, Penn’s Neck, 
Clarksville, Trenton, Langhorne, La Trappe, 
Bustleton, Castor Circle, Philadelphia, Dar- 
by, Norwood, Chester, Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del., Newark, Elkton, Md., 
North East, Charlestown, Principio Furnace, 
Perryville, Havre de Grace, Aberdeen, 
Churchville, Bel Air, Kingsville, Baltimore, 
Elkridge, Laurel, Muirkirk, ‘Beltsville, 
Hyattsville, Bladensburg, Washington, D. C. 
This route is a trip of approximately 978 miles. 

The other, a more direct route, follows the 
National Old Trails most of the way: From 
Columbus go east to Granville, Newark, 
Jacksontown, Linnville, Gratiot, Hopewell, 
Mount Sterling, Zanesville, Norwich, New 
Concord, Cambridge, Washington, Elizabeth- 
town, Fairview, Hendrysburg, Morristown, 
Bridgeport, Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., Elm 


Grove Station, W. Va., West Alexander, 


Washington, Pa., Laboratory, Scenery Hill, 
Beallsville, Centerville, Brownsville, Sea- 
right’s, Uniontown, Hopwood, Farmington, 
Somerfield, Addison, Strawn, Pa., Keyser’s 
Ridge, Md., Grantsville, Frostburg, Cumber- 
land, Flintstone, Gilpen, Piney Grove, Han- 
cock, Millstone, Indian Springs, Clear 
Springs, Hagerstown, Funkstown, Benevola, 
Boonsboro, Middletown, Braddock Heights, 
Frederick, New Market, Ridgeville, Damas- 
cus, Cedar Grove, Gaithersburg, Westmore, 
Rockville, Bethesda, Md., Washington, D. C. 
This trip is about 407 miles. 


Complete directions can be found in Vol. 
3 and 4 of the Blue Book, published by the 
Automobile Blue Book Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. Price, $3 per volume. 
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One of the signs on National Old Trails in Missouri 





This sign is an advertisement of Cheyenne, Wyo., on the Lincoln highway 
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Electrical Equipment 


Motor Car - 


Si Davia PertacMoreton & Darwin SHatch. 


May 23, 1918 





Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the ninety-fifth installment of a weekly series of articles begun in Motor AGE, 
issue of June 29, 1916, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all 
of the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York. 


A thorough explanation of the fundamentals of electric circuits preceded descriptions of the general types of starting, 
lighting and ignition apparatus, signalling devices, magnetic transmissions, etc. This is being followed by the installation, care 
and repair of individual systems, beginning with the special equipment for Fords. 


Part XCV—Genemotor System for Ford Cars—Continued 


OUNT the Genemotor supporting bracket on the right-hand 
M side of the engine, facing the radator, by loosely bolting the 
water connection top of the bracket to the water connection of 
the engine, taking care to re-insert the packing gasket in its 
proper place. Then insert the two thick washers in the counter- 
bores at A, Fig. 525, in the base of the engine under the lower 
foot of the bracket. Enough of the thin washers then should be 
placed on top of one or both of the thick ones, as the case may be, 
to make the bracket stand perpendicular and bring the flanges 
of the water connection at the top together and into line. Then 
insert bolts A with heads on top of bracket foot and tighten 
bracket foot solidly onto washers, using the Ford crown nuts on 
the bolts from below. Then set up the top water connection 
bolts tightly. 

Assemble the driving sprocket B onto the crankshaft, Fig. 
526. Line up the holes in the sprocket with that in the crank- 
shaft and drive pin C into place. Lock the pin by inserting 





Fig. 525—Mounting bracket for Genemotor in position on Ford 
engine 


screw D over top of pin, not forgetting to use a lock washer 
under the head of the screw. 

Push the starting crank ratchet into pulley and assemble the 
chain over the large sprocket B. This can be done without dis- 
connecting the links. Also slip the fan belt under pulley. Re- 
place the starting crank, using new spring pin E, Fig. 526, to 
lock crank and ratchet together. 

If necessary to replace the fan belt at any time, pull out the 
pin E with pliers and push the starting crank ratchet into pul- 
ley. This will give room for removing the belt between the 
crankshaft and ratchet and eliminate the necessity of removing 
the radiator. 

Bring the pinion end of the Genemotor against the rear face 
of the bracket with pinion shaft and pinion projecting forward 
through the opening provided. Pass the chain over the pinion and 
insert bolts F and G, Fig. 527, but do not lock tight. Swing the 
Genemotor upward on bolt F as a pivot by the adjusting screw H 
until the chain is sufficiently tight so the maximum deflection with 
ordinary finger pressure on the under side of the chain is % in. 
Set up bolts F and G tightly. 

Remove the fan shaft from the Ford fan and reassemble with 
new fan, first packing fan body with bearing grease. Mount 
the fan on the engine and tighten the belt to proper tension. Re- 
place radiator and water connections. Attach the primer rod 
and lever, Fig. 528, using the Ford primer rod originally coming 
through radiator. Mount the starting switch under the heel 
board, Fig. 529. , 


Battery Installation 


In the battery installation on touring cars, sedans and town 
cars, the battery cradle is of a new type, locating the battery 
under the body of the car as in Fig. 530. Access to the battery 
is gained by loosening the floor boards of the car. The cradle 
should be placed on the car frame and the battery inserted and 
clamped fast between the supporting beams by tightening the 
two clamping bolts A as in Fig. 530. Tighten the clips B, hold- 
ing the supporting beams to the car frame, first slightly shifting 
the cradle forward or backward as necessary to allow for the 
slight difference in width of the floor boards so that the battery 


can be inspected and removed through the body of the car. In 


case the battery supplied is not sufficiently long to entirely fill 
the cradle a block of wood should be placed between the forward 
end of the battery box and the cradle, Fig. 531, before setting 
up clamp bolts in order that the battery may be firmly held iz 
place. 

On runabouts the mounting is the same as for touring cars ex- 
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Fig. 526—Method of mounting driving 
sprocket and fan pulley on crankshaft 





Fig. 528—Installation of primer rod 
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Fig. 531—Construction of battery cradle 


cept that the floor board should be cut away as in Fig. 532. The 
two wooden cleats in the figure and the necessary cover may be 
cut, Fig. 533, from the cover of the packing box in which the 
equipment was received. Due to the location of the gasoline 
tank it will be necessary to locate the cradle on coupelets, Fig. 
034, after first shortening the depth of same as in Fig. 535. 


Wiring Diagram 

Spring the lighting switch into place on the steering column so 
that the switch buttons are on top and approximately 6 in. below 
the steering wheel. The lighting switch has two points, 1, all 
lights bright and, 2, all lights dim. Wire the head and taillights 
with leads supplied. Note particularly that it is necessary to 
cut off the cable from the main headlight lead and splice on for 
left-hand headlight. Connect the Genemotor to the starting 
switch and battery, taping the leads together near the switch for 
support. After connecting the negative battery lead to the nega- 
tive terminal, touch the postive battery terminal with the positive 
lead with all switches off. If no spark is noticed connect perma- 
nently. 

Be sure to connect the positive terminals on battery to positive 
on Genemotor and negative to negative, according to markings on 
Genemotor, battery and cables; otherwise the system: will not 
operate. All the bulbs should be 12-16 volts. Turn the engine 
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Fig. 527—1918 Genemotor mounted on Ford engine 
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over slowly by hand to see that everything is free and clear. 
Starter and lights are now ready for use. 


Important Precautions 


Put distilled water in the battery every two weeks. Grease 
the chain every 500 miles and keep proper tension. Lubricate 
ball bearings at either end of Genemotor with a few drops of 
non-aeid oil every 1000 miles. Never put oil or grease on the 
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Fig. 532—Opening in floor of Ford runabout for storage battery 
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Fig. 533—Wooden cleats to be used in mounting storage battery 





commutator. If the commutator is rough or dirty, clean with fine 


sandpaper only. Never operate the Genemotor with battery re- 


moved unless the Genemotor terminals first are connected with a 
copper wire or cable; otherwise the Genemotor will overheat and 


injure the windings. Lights cannot be used with battery removed. 
In extremely cold weather it is advisable to break away the en- eel 
gine by hand, turning it over a few times before applying the 
starter, thus preventing undue drain on the battery. 

The starter is designed to spin the engine at sufficient speed to | 


secure ignition from the magneto. 


promptly, pull the priming rod; if still no success is met with, 
examine the ignition system and adjustment of carbureter. 
member the starter is only intended for cranking the engine and 


should not be used to move the ear. 


turn the engine over, before attempting any adjustments try 
cranking by hand to be sure that the crankshaft is free to turn. 
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Fig. 535—Proper depth of battery cradle supports for Ford 
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Fig. 536—Wiring diagram of 1918 Genemotor for Ford car 


Motor Campers Plan for Farm Work 


HE necessity of motor cars for trans- 
porting farm labor this summer and 
fall, is beginning to be realized in Kansas 
and other wheat states. A few weeks 1g0, 
a mention of motor cars in connection with 
moving labor was scoffed at, the response 
being that railroads and the farmers them- 
selves would take care of transportation. 
Now, however, frantic efforts have mob- 
ilized the motor owners for definite heip. 


The farmer will be too busy on actual 
production to send to the railroad station 
for workers; and there will be innumerable 
situations where labor can be transported 
across the country at a great saving in 
time, by motor cars. The local Councils of 
Defense and local representatives of the 
State Farm Labor Direction, are generally 
seeking now to organize motor volunteers 
for handling the labor. These volunteers 
will also be available for taking repair 
parts and supplying to the farms during 
the busy corn cultivating and harvest sea- 
son. 


Scores of small parties of three to six, 
are being organized in cities, to spend their 
vacations of two weeks to a month or so, 


in motor cars with camping outfits, doing 
work on farms. One of the hardest labor 
situations to handle is in certain districts 
of the west where house accommodations 
are inadequate, but where outside help has 
to be secured to care for crops. Under the 
old conditions labor seemed willing to 
rough it but it is considered inadvisable 
to send some of the city volunteer workers 
by railroad to these places. Such condi- 
tions can be met adequately by camping 
parties. 





TALKS ON GYROSCOPES 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 18—Gyroscopic 
stabilization of aircraft and seagoing ves- 
sels and the application of the gyroscope 
to the compass were the principal subjects 
of a meeting of the Cleveland Section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers held 
here last night. Robert B. Lea of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., gave an illustrated 
lecture on the adaptations of the gyro- 
scope. 

Mr. Lea’s lecture was explanatory of 
the views and motion pictures shown, these 
covering installations and demonstrations 


of the device on different types of crafts. 
The views were preceded by a short ex- 
planation of the principles of the gyro- 
scope. 





FOUR BROTHERS IN DRAFT 

Peoria, Ill., May 17—Four of the seven 
Moutier brothers who operate the Crown 
Auto Co. in this city are in the selective 
draft, three of them are in Class A-1 and 
one is in B-4. In order to readjust their 
business to war-time conditions they are 
selling one of their branch organizations 
and are making numerous changes in the 
headquarters here none of the brothers is 
claiming exemption. 





TRUCKS IN RECORD MOVING JOB 

Philadelphia, May 18—The biggest haul- 
ing job in this country ever attempted by 
motor trucks will be started on May 25 and 
will continue through till June 1, when the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. is transferred from 
Washington to Philadelphia. Motor trucks 
alone will be used in moving the vast equip- 
ment. Two motor truck companies of 3! 
trucks each will be employed. 
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In Re Avoidable Car Accidents 


Two Ways to Avoid Crisis and Prevent Accidents— 


OST accidents are avoidable and may 

be avoided if the danger is recognized 
or realized in time. Few motorists are 
careless, but many there are who do not 
possess that sixth sense which enables 
them to see the crisis far enough ahead to 
elude it. 

Motoring is a splendid game in which 
the object is to drive the car from day to 
day without even a close shave, let alone a 
damaged mudguard or possibly a wrecked 
car. Pitted against the driver and his 
mount are constantly changing currents of 
traffic which combine in various ways. To 
make it more difficult the direction and 
contour of the road and the quality of the 
surface vary in unexpected fashion. Ob- 
stacles such as ditches, telegraph poles, 
steep hills, stone fences and trees have a 
hand in making the game harder. There- 
fore it is only natural in the give and take 
of traffic movement that emergencies 
should arise, and the driver must be trained 
to see the danger while it is still a poten- 
tial one and not simply taught how to be 
able to wiggle out of it after it becomes a 
reality. 


Car Without Brakes 


Give the average man a car without any 
brakes on it, but with the steering gear in 
perfect condition, to operate over a stretch 
0:1 level country, and he will drive so 
slowly that the chances of an accident are 


very small. But give the same man a car 


with both brakes and steering in good 
shape, and he will cheerfully enter a situa- 
tion in which his brakes may not be avail- 
able, without even slowing down. Why? 
Because he has failed to realize the se- 
riousness of the situation. Take the 
brakes off entirely, and he will be careful, 
but allow him to enter a situation in which 
his brakes are of no use and the chances 
are that he will not become cautious until 
the unexpected happens and he is abreast 
of the danger. 

Conversely, give him a car with brakes 
QO. K. but with steering gear so deranged 
that it may stick temporarily at any mo- 
ment, with the wheels pointed straight 
ahead, and he will drive very slowly except 
perhaps when the road is clear. Yet he 
thinks nothing of dashing into a situation 
Where it is impossible to steer to one side 
or the other, where the only way of pre- 
venting a mishap is by using the brake. 

Whenever it is seen that there is a pos- 
sibility of either brakes or steering be- 
coming useless it is advisable to proceed 
more carefully—so carefully that when an 
emerveney arises, either one, whichever 
is a\ilable, will be sufficient for the ex- 
igeney, 

There is an element of surprise in every 
accident, and the motorist should be able 
to foretell a situation far enough in ad- 
vance so that he rarely will be surprised. 
Suppose he is overtaking an open street- 
car, when alongside a man jumps off with- 
out warning directly in front of the car. 


Steering and Braking 


By Harold F. Blanchard 


There is no time to stop—brakes ineffec- 
tive—but he pulls sharply to the right— 
steering effective—and avoids the man. 

When he was approaching the car he 
should have had in mind the possibility of 
a man jumping off. In which case he 
would have left a comfortable margin of 
roadway between the motor car and the 
streetcar, or at least, if passing close to the 
ear he would watch vigilantly for any in- 
dication that a passenger was suddenly 
going to jump headlong in the way of his 
ear. The road might have been too narrow 
to avoid accident, or he might have been 
passing another machine. Then steering as 
well as brakes would have been useless. 
Therefore, in passing the streetcar he 
should have proceeded as slowly as seemed 
prudent considering that the steering was 
temporarily useless. 

In passing along a congested street with 
several lines of traffic from curb to curb, 
there is great danger when close to ve- 
hicles parked along the curb that someone 
will dart out directly in front of the ear. 
Steering is out of the question, and the 
time is so short that the brakes will not 
arrest the machine unless it is moving 
slowly. Hence it is advisable to watch the 
movement of pedestrians carefully to pre- 
vent accidents of this sort. 

When two or three persons are crossing 
the roadway together it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with more caution than when one is 
crossing. No matter how badly confused 
a single person may become it is almost 
invariably possible to steer the car around 
him if there is not time to slow down. But 
with more than one there is danger that 
in their confusion they will scatter so that 
whatever path is chosen for the car there 
is the certainty of hitting one of them. 

The point is that there are only two 
ways of avoiding accident, by using the 
brakes and by steering. Most road mis- 
haps are due to failure to realize the ap- 
proach of a crisis which may render one 
or both ineffective, and it is not until both 
are useless that the smash takes place. 

If one car is traveling along the high- 
way and another car, crossing on an in- 





PORTO RICO STREETCARS KICK 

San Juan, Porto Rico, April 20—Unregu- 
lated motor traffic, both passenger and 
freight, has developed to such an extent 
between this city and Ponce, the two chief 
cities of Porto Rico, as well as between 
most of the cities of the island, that the 
four main steam electric railroads have ap- 
plied to the Porto Rico service commission 
for relief. General regulation of motor 
common carriers is asked, and in addition 
the streetcar company of San Juan has 
asked for an increase in fare from 5 to 7 
cents on account of motor competition. 

Porto Rico has 3000 motor cars to-day as 
compared with 1000 three years ago. 


tersecting roadway, suddenly blocks the 
path, the brakes may be used to avoid col- 
lision, if there is time. In this case the 
brakes may be considered effective in that 
the crisis was of such a nature that it was 
possible to avoid it by using them. 

If the time was too short to stop the car, 
the crash might still be prevented by 
swinging the car around in the direction 
that the second car was running. Then 
they might be considered ineffective but 
the steering effective. 

If the intersecting road were too narrow 
for both cars to run abreast, then both 
brakes and steering must be considered 
ineffective, and an accident must take 
place. Either the two cars come together, 
or the first car must crash into whatever is 
at the side of the road. 

If a car is running along a road just wide . 
enough for two cars, and there is a steady 
stream of traffic in the opposite direction, 
obviously the steering cannot be used to 
avoid accident. If a pedestrian should 
dart out from behind one of these ears, 
the brakes might be applied successfully 
if time permitted, but otherwise it would 
be a case of hitting the man with small 
damage to the car, mixing it up with the 
ears on the left, or whatever.was at the 
side of the road on the right, probably a 
ditch. 

In Useless Steering 


In this example steering becomes useless 
due to traffic conditions, and brakes are 
rendered ineffective when the man appears 
too suddenly for the machine to be halted. 
In the first illustration the converse was 
true. Thus it is seen that under certain 
conditions the brakes may be the first to 
become ineffective, and under others it 
may be the steering. 

Driving a car over a knoll or around a 
bend in the road at high speed is unsafe 
because it is impossible to see what is be- 
yond. The speed makes the brakes use- 
less in case, say, two cars are stopped or 
passing abreast, and the road may not he 
wide enough to allow steering around them. 

These few illustrations show the impor- 
tance of constantly bearing in mind that 
there are only two ways of avoiding a 
crisis, by steering and by braking, and if 
these methods cannot be used then there 
is no way of preventing an accident. 
Hence, it is imperative always to keep on 
the lookout for circumstances which may 
make it impossible to use one or even both. 
There are many other situations which 
offer possibilities for accident, so many, 
that lack of space prevents describing 
them all, but sufficient examples have been 
given to show how to be careful. 

In this analysis it has been assumed that 
brakes and steering gear are in good con- 
dition. Defects due to neglect are inex- 


ecusable, defects caused by flaws or faulty 


design or workmanship are unavoidable 
as far as the owner is concerned and, there- 
fore, must be ignored. 
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( the Readers Clearin g Clouse 


Carburetion 


Uses Much Gasoline 


QO —I HAVE a 1916 Buick model D 45 that 
* has always given me mileage of 18 to 20 
m.p.g. until one cold day last winter. I left it 
standing out a little too long one afternoon and 
when it was started it ran about one block and 
refused to go farther. I took it to a garage, when 
after standing a few minutes it started off all 
right, but since that time have never been able 
to adjust the carbureter so that the engine will 
idle with spark and throttle fully retarded but 
what it uses an abnormal amount of gasoline, a 
condition that never existed before. Can you diag- 
nose the case? What is the normal piston com- 
pression of this car measured by an air gage ?— 
G. H. Goudy, Beloit, Kan. 


The first thing we should go after on this 
ear would be the vacuum tank. Although 
these tanks give almost no trouble in ac- 
tual use, there are times when a slight mis- 
hap occurs, rendering the tank inopera- 
tive. The float in the tank, which should 
be air-tight, may have developed a leak, 
thus filling it up with gasoline and making 
it so heavy that it does not rise sufficiently 
to close the vacuum valve. The result is 
that the engine draws raw gasoline into 
the manifold, which either chokes down 
the engine at low speeds or idling or makes 
the engine use a great amount of fuel. 


The compression pressure per cylinder 
is about 60 or 65 lb., measured with a com- 
pression gage. : 


Adjusting Stromberg Model LB 


Q.—Give instructions for adjusting Stromberg 
- B. carbureter.—Frank Carlon, Cissna Park, 
1. 


The carbureter is of the plain tube type, 
having a fixed air passage, while the gaso- 
line is automatically measured by the air 
flow itself, for all speeds and loads. For 
high speeds the gasoline after passing the 
orifice F, is mixed with air taken through 
the bleeder G and holes in H, to form a 
highly automized mixture which is dis- 
charged through eight holes into the small 
venturil. For low speeds the gasoline does 
not enter the venturi at all, but is taken 
through the hole J to above the throttle, 
entering through the idling jet K. The ac- 
eelerating well M serves as a reservoir, 
which discharges on acceleration and refills 
on decleration, without requiring any rich 
adjustment of the steady mixture. 


There are three adjustments. A, the 
main adjustment, controls the gasoline sup- 
ply from the float chamber, regulates the 
mixture through the whole driving range 
and should be set so the engine shows its 
best life and power. Turning nut A clock- 
wise or to the right raises the needle and 
gives more gasoline; anti-clockwise, less. 
If an entirely new adjustment is necessary, 
turn nut A anti-clockwise, thus lowering 
the needle until it just seats, as shown by 
its sticking slightly when raised on lifting 
A, then turn A twenty-four notches clock- 
wise, which should give a mixture some- 
what richer. After the engine gets warm 
this adjustment can be changed to give 
the best results. 

The gasoline for idling is taken in above 


Conducted by B. M. Ikert 


the throttle and controlled by dilution with 
air from the inside of the carbureter, as 
regulated by screw B, which should be be- 
tween one-half and one and one-half turns 


.to the left. After the engine is warm, reg- 


ulate this as necessary. 


As the throttle is opened, it will be no- 
ticed that at closed and wide open posi- 
tions the nut A and needle E are station- 
ary, but at positions corresponding to car 
speeds from 10 to 35 m.p.h. the needle 
drops so that C rests on D. This function 
is based on the fact that a richer mixture 
is required for full power and wide open 
throttle, than for closed throttle driving, 
when economy is the main consideration. 
The amount of the needle drop depends 
upon the clearance shown at X, and is con- 
trolled by the position of the pointer L, 
the extent of the action and consequent 
leanness of mixture increasing with the 
number of notches. To make this adjust- 
ment, retard the spark, open the throttle 
to about a 20 m.p.h. and set the pointer one 
notch less than the thinnest mixture on 
which the engine will run steadily when 
warm. This usually will be the third or 
fourth notch. 


Determining Carbureter Size 


Q.—Publish formula for ascertaining the size 
of carbureters for the different sizes of internal 
combustion engines. Also size of air inlet and 
size of hole in metering pin for said carbureter. 
Give example for four and six-cylinder engines 
with 3% in. bore and 5 in. stroke, with the 
usual size valves.—R. C. Rhien, Modesto, Cal. 


Carbureter size varies with the piston 
displacement and area of the valve open- 
ing. It is a difficult matter to give a def- 
inite formula applicable to all makes of 
earbureters by which accurate results may 
be obtained, as to just how the size shall 
vary. All of the carbureter companies 
experiment in order to get the proper size 
nozzle and throat size. The volumetric ef- 
ficiency also has a lot to do with the sub- 
ject. 











Fig. 1—Sectional view of the model LB 
Stromberg carbureter, showing where 
adjustments are made 


One large carbureter company tries to 
maintain a velocity of about 10,500 ft. per 
minute at the throat, with the engine under 
full load at 1000 ft. per minute piston 
speed. 


Although the piston displacement is to 
some extent a guide to the carbureter size 
necessary, it does not always work out 
that the size is in direct proportion to the 
displacement. For example, a 3 by 4 in. 


.engine of a certain make may require a 1- 


in. carbureter, while another engine of the 
same size may do the work just as well on 
a %-in. carbureter. 


One of the carbureter manufacturers 
uses the following formula for determining 
the throat size: 

D? LN 





Square root of 
150,000 
where D is the bore in inches of the cylin- 
ders, L the stroke in inches and N the 
maximum revolution per minute at which 
the engine will be run when driving the 
ear on high gear. In determining the 
nominal outlet size of the carbureter the 
denominator 70,000 is substituted in the 
above equation. Thus an engine with a 
maximum speed of 2,000 r.p.m. and with a 
bore of 31% in., and 5-in. stroke would take 
a carbureter with an opening of about 
114 in. 
9.73 by 5 by 2000 





for the square root of 
70,000 
equals 1.17 or about 14 in. 

The equation above gives through the 
carbureter throat an actual velocity of 
between 33,000 and 35,000 ft. per minute, 
under wide open throttle and maximum en- 
gine speed. 

It is impossible to give specific data of 
the size to make the air inlet and hole for 
metering pin, as there are so many angles 
that have to be considered. The type of 
earbureter, fuel, manifold, etc., all have to 
be considered and besides it takes consid- 
erable laboratory experiments and road 
tests before good results are obtained. 


Wants Carbureter Information 


Q.—I have a 83 B Overland bought in Febru- 
ary, 1916, equipped with Tillotson carbureter, 
the kind used on all 83 B models. It worked 
well for the first year, but does not give good 
satisfaction now. It has not been tinkered with. 
Perhaps the quality of the gasoline is at fault. 
Will some other make work better? What kind? 
—A Reader, Lancaster, Wis. 


If you have tried various adjustments 
of your carbureter and still continue to 
have the same trouble.we would suggest 
that you inspect your cylinder rings espe- 
cially if you are troubled with frequent 
deposits of carbon. If you suspect the ¢ar- 
bureter send it back to the makers so they 
ean check up on it. 


Ether in Gasoline 


Q.—Is ether injurious to an engine? What 
proportions would be safe in mixing it with 
gasoline ?—A. L. Shartzen, Freeport, Kan. 


As an economy measure ether is ovt of 
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the question. As a means of securing a 
slight increase in power and speed, it is 
useful. Its use is forbidden in sanctioned 
racing. If you want to go to quite an ex- 
pense to gain slightly more power you 
might mix 1 oz. of ether with a gallon of 
gasoline. More than that or even that 
much may cause your engine to overheat. 
It is generally said that ether is harmful 
to the engine, causing rapid wear of the 
parts. All told, we do not advise its use in 
fuel for the internal combustion engine, 
except to provide easier starting in cold 
weather. 


Carbureter for Hup 20 


Q.—Will a Ford size Sunderman carbureter 
give me satisfaction on the Hup, if I bore a 
hole in the manifold so it will fit? Which would 
be the best carbureter to use on this make of 
car ?—G. L. Hughes, Anamosa, Iowa. 

Any reputable or well known make of 
earbureter will give satisfaction on the 
Hup 20. The proper size is 1 in., which is 
the same as used on the Ford engine. 


Clutches and Axles 


Removing Clutch on Dodge Brothers Car 


Q.—How can I remove clutch on a 1915 Dodge 
Brothers car for refacing? How can I tighten 
bearing on rear axle ?—R. Chrismer, Yuma, Colo. 

To remove the cone clutch, disconnect 
the accelerator shaft, brake shaft, brake 
pull rods and remove the muffler with the 
exhaust pipe connected to it. Then discon- 
nect the universal joint housing support 
bolts and slide the housing back about 2 
in., which will give access to the universal 
joint, which in turn should also be discon- 
nected and the torque assembly dropped 
down so that the transmission will clear 
it, Then remove transmission bolts, after 
properly supporting engine from beneath. 
The transmission can then be pulled back, 
and the clutch can readily be removed 
after unscrewing the clutch spring adjust- 
ing nut. 

Remove the rear axle drive shaft and 
flange by removing the eight nuts and 
lockwashers. This exposes the bearing 
housing. The adjusting nut is held in posi- 
tion with a cap screw. This should be un- 
screwed until the adjusting nut can be 
turned freely. Turn the adjusting nut up 
tight. Spin the wheel a few times by hand, 
then back off the adjusting nut about one- 
third turn, or enough to allow the wheel 
to oscillate slightly and then lock the ad- 
justing nut in place. Be sure that the nuts 
are locked after the bearings are adjusted. 


Grease on Brake Drums 

Q.—When I fill differential case on my 1915 
Dodge Brothers car with grease, it leaks out on 
one of the brake drums. Is there an oil or 
srease retainer in axle to stop this? If so, 
where is it located and how can I replace it ?— 
R. Chrismer, Yuma, Colo. 

2—Repair men who have worked on this car 
Say it is inaccessible. Is this true?—R. Chris- 
mer, Yuma, Colo. 

1—In eases of rear axle grease leakage 
due to grease leaking down the torque tube 
from the gearset case, .e recommend be- 
Sides the installation of a new cork washer 
In the rear transmission bearing grease 
retainer, the installation of 1-B-7345 trans- 
mission shaft rear bearing washer and 
1-B-7346 transmission shaft rear bearing 
ol deflector to replace B-36 transmission 
shaft rear bearing washer. The level of 
the transmission grease should be just be- 
low the upper shaft. 


MOTOR AGE 


T2 assist readers in obtaining as a 
unit all information contained in 
this department on a certain subject 
in which they may be most interested, 
such as_ ignition, carburetion, etc., 
MOTOR AGE has segregated inquiries 
into classe sof allied nature. Questions 
pertaining to engines will be answered 
under that head, and so on. 


CARBURETION 
GC. He. GOP cccccvcctecses Beloit, Kan. 
Frank Carlon.......... Cissna Park, Ill. 
ie Gee NL cb ct ccccaesuns Modesto, Cal. 
A. L. ShWarzem......c.ee- Freeport, Kan. 
Ps ceeds cede ae Lancaster, Wis. 
G. L. Hughes. ....ccceees Anamosa, lowa 
CLUTCHES AND AXLES 
OT ES ee ee Yuma, Colo. 
T. W. Wiykerson........ Blanco, Texas. 
PR, PERN oc ee csccnwoednce Orlando, Fla. 
G. bw HUGMOES... ccccccces Anamosa, lowa 
THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
WH, Ti. BORGO sc ccc ccceses Manito, Ill. 
= — Pe Saluda, N. C. 
T. W. Wilkerson......... Blanco, Texas 
he te: A ba weceeaces ..-Omaha, Neb. 
REBUILDING 
Frank Kuehn.......... Arlington, S. D. 
C. H. Kendall....... Weatherford, Okla. 
Albert Marple............. Tropico, Cal. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
D.C. exited ncesoptoenninane Chicago 
i Bas I ans eesewee Anamosa, lowa 
Ee Get UE Soc cevcesceen Nashua, lowa 
R. H. Cordes...... Camp Sherman, Ohio 
By Fae Bn he wh cece scecsuns Okoboji, lowa 
De Ga PS wise cencesaaes Omaha, Neb. 
Frank Carlton......... Cissna Park, Ill. 


To install the oil deflector and washer 
disconnect the brake pull rods removing 
the four rear axle spring clips and pull back 
the rear axle so that the torque tube will 
clear the transmission. Remove the uni- 
versal joint and housing, remove the trans- 
mission bearing grease retainer and the nut 
on the end of the sliding gear shaft. If it 
is possible then to remove the bearing, it 
will be unnecessary to dissemble the trans- 
mission in order to install these parts, as 
if the bearing can be removed they can 
be slid over the sliding gearshaft from 
the outside of the transmission. First re- 
move B-36 transmission shaft rear bearing 
washer and then slide the shaft B-7345 
transmission shaft rear bearing washer on, 
and then B-7346 transmission shaft rear 
bearing oil deflector, with the concave face 
of the oil deflector inward. If the bearing 
is lodged so tightly that it cannot be re- 
moved, however, it will be necessary to 
slide back the transmission case in order 
to remove the sliding gear shaft, so the 
parts can be installed form the inside of 
the transmission case. 

Make sure that the four-piece rear axle 
grease retainers are properly installed. 
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The flanged steel spacer should be placed 
in the wheel hub with the flange turned 
toward the bearing cup. The large flat 
steel washer is placed over the rear axle 
bearing tube collar and against it comes 
the felt washer and then the smaller flat 
steel washer. Do not use more than 5 
pints of Dodge Brothers gear lubricant 
when rear axle housing is empty. The 
level of the grease should not come above 
the lower plug in the rear axle housing 
cover plate. The numbers above refer to 
the parts number of the Dodge Brothers’ 
parts catalogue. 

2—The ease with which repairs are made 
upon any motor car is a matter of educa- 
tion. A mechanic thoroughly familiar 
with one type of construction may be en- 
tirely at sea upon another and consider a 
minor adjustment a Herculean task be- 
cause of his unfamiliarity with the work at 
hand. Mechanies thoroughly familiar with 
motor car construction will experience no 
difficulty in making any adjustment on 
Dodge Brothers motor car. 


Clutch Adjustment.on Buick 


Q.—How do you tighten the clutch on a 
— 54 Buick ?—Thomas W. Wilkerson, Blanco, 
Tex. 


The only method of tightening your 
clutch is to change the adjustment on the 
clutch rod; however, we do not think that 
there is enough adjustment to help. A 
better way would be to have the cone re- 
faced. 


Ford Gearset Is Noisy 


Q.—I have a 1914 model Ford car and, like 
all other older model Fords, it has that annoy- 
ing grinding when in low gear. Is there any 
possible way to make it run more silently when 
in low gear? I notice that the new models 
1917 and 1918 do not make that grinding noise 
in low speed.—R. Kincaid, Orlando, Fla. 


It is characteristic of the Ford planetary 
transmission to set up a noise when in low 
gear or reverse. There is no remedy for 
this, as this is true of all planetary types. 
Naturally if the gears or bearings are 
worn in the gearset, the noise will be 
greater. 


Hup 20 Clutch 


Q.—I have a Hupmobile 20. When I shift 
from low into high the clutch will not take hold 
for a few seconds and when it does it starts 
with a jerk. I just bought new disks for it, 
but it makes no difference. I also screwed the 
adjusting screws that are inside, but that does 
not help. I have taken them out entirely, but 
this does not make any difference. Is there 
some way of fixing same? The big coil spring 
ramen to be all right—G. L. Hughes, Anamosa; 

owa. 


Your trouble is no doubt due to old oil 
drain 


in the gearset. Remove _ the 
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Fig. 2—Diagram showing front wheels when turning a corner. Letters A, B, and OC show 
positions of steering arms when projected lines from them meet at centers Al, B1, and Cl 
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Fig. 3—Three-quarter view of reconstructed Buick built by a Motor Age reader. In this 
job the pistons and connecting rods have been drilled 


plug at the bottom of the transmission 
ease, drain out all of the oil, replace the 
plug and then pour 1 gal. of coal oil into 
the transmission, let your engine run for 
a few minutes, then stop it and remove 
drain plug after all of the coal oil has 
drained out replace plug and put in fresh 
oil. This should remedy your trouble. 


The Electric System 


Corrosion in A K Distributor 


Q.—What is the cause for a hole burning 
through the small contact spring that revolves 
in the head of the type K2 Atwater Kent sys- 
tem? Is the contact point where this spring 
touches supposed to be brass? 

2—What is the proper way to time a Ford 
equipped with such a system ?—W. E. Beimfohr, 
Manito, Ill. 

The main cause of holes burning through 
the contact spring or more correctly the 
distributor spring would be improper ten- 
sion due either to too much bending of 
the spring or to a heavier spring than the 
make intended to be used in that particu- 
lar part. The spring itself is of special 
steel while the distributor is of brass. 

2—Turn engine until No. 1 cylinder is 
at top dead center, see Moror AGE issue 
May 2, page 41. Then, with the clamp 
which holds the Uni-sparker loose, the 
Uni-sparker should be slowly and carefully 
turned backward or counter clockwise un- 
til a click is heard. This click happens at 
the exact instant of the spark. At this 
point, clamp the Uni-sparker tight, being 
eareful not to change its position. This 
should be done with the spark control lever 
in a full retarded position. 


Rectifier for Ford Magneto 


Q.—There is on the market a small rectifier 
for transforming and storing in a battery the 
excess current generated by the Ford magneto. 
Would a rectifier capable of so handling the en- 
tire output of the magneto be practicable? Light 
and ignition both could be then supplied from 
the storage battery.—A. M. Salley, Saluda, N. C. 

Such a device, if well made, should be 


practical. 


Treating Battery Terminals 


Q.—Inform me of method used to cover the 
brass or copper terminals with lead in order 
that they will be unaffected by fumes and acid 
— storage battery.—G. S. Sprague, Exeter, 

eb. 


The most satisfactory method of treat- 
ing brass or copper terminals is to cleanse 
them thoroughly either by emery cloth or 
acid, if by acid, immerse in melted tin. If 









you have used emery cloth to clean with 
remove all deposit, coat with acid and im- 
merse in melted tin. 


Spark Intensifiers on Plugs 


Q.—My car, a 1916 Moline-Knight, fouls 
spark plugs in the cylinders, due to worn alumi- 
num pistons and until I can fit new pistons or 
chamfer the bottom ring groove and bore oil 
holes in the present pistons, I was thinking 
of putting spark gaps or spark intensifiers on 
my plugs. What would the additional resist- 
ance in the line do to my Bosch magneto and 
would it be detrimental? As I understand it, a 
magneto delivers about 50,000 volts at about % 
ampere and that the spark intensifiers raise the 
voltage, but not the amperage. Is there any 
particular way in adjusting these intensifiers 
as to the gap? Should the gap be great or 
little ?—E. L. Allen, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


You would not remedy your trouble by 
the use of spark gaps, although the latter 
might help some. They enable one to use 
a greater distance between the points of 
the spark plugs but in no way fatten the 
spark and that, or rather a hot, blue spark 
would be your only help. It is possible 
that a spark plug having several elec- 
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trodes might remedy your trouble. Most 
of the spark intensifiers can be adjusted 
to give a spark of varying length. 


Wiring of Model D Regal 
Q.—Give diagram of wiring system on mode] 
D 1916 Regal.—B. Smith, Apollo, Pa. 
A wiring diagram of the starting and 
lighting system of this car is shown in 
Fig. 4. 


Probably Switch Trouble 


Q.—I have a Buick, model 54. When run. 
ning, it will stop just as though the switch had 
been cut off. If I push the switch button in and 
pull it out a time or two, the engine will start 
and run 50 miles and possibly only 50 ft. It 
can be switched on dry cells and the engine 
will run. I have a new storage battery, and all 
the connections have been looked at, tightened 
and new wires put in. When the engine stops, 
it acts as though all the ignition has been cut 
off and can coast a mile downhill. It will never 
—_ —_— — pretgn de yey has been pushed ip 

pulled out, or switch on dry cells.—Th 
W. Wilkerson, Blanco, Tex. = as 

We suggest that you dismantle your 
switch and look for either a loose or brok- 
en connection. The fact you have to Op- 
erate the switch shows the trouble to be 
in it, as a broken wire at some other point 


would not act this way. 


Wiring of 1913 Oakland 


Q.—Publish a diagram of the wirin 
a gy yn model 35. It ace 
‘ eaco Starting and lighti tees | 


This was published in the May 9 issue 
of Motor AGE. 


Ignition on Liberty Engine 


Q.—Does the new Liberty aviation engine use 


battery or magneto ignition ?— 
Fensen, ‘Tenes. £ gnition ?—Fred Harlin, 


It is designed to use either battery or 


magneto ignition, and it is understood both 
types are employed. 


Rebuilding 


Buick Engine and Ford Axle 


Q.—I would like to mount a model 37 Buick 
unit powerplant in a chassis having a Ford rear 
axle with a 24% to 1 gear ratio. The front axle 
uses Ford spindles, this chassis having a light 
racing body and wire wheels 30 by 3% in. What 
betes be the probable speed of such a car at the 


2—I want to make the engine lighter, so that 
there will be less strain on the chassis. Could 
I lighten the flywheel? If so, how much? Will 
this increase the speed of the engine? 

If so, 


3—Can the valves be made lar ? 
how much and how is it done? — 
4—Couid a racing camshaft of the constant 
acceleration type be installed in this engine? 
Would it greatly increase the speed and power 
of the engine? If so, to what extent with all 


changes above mentioned ?—Frank Kuehn, Ar- 
lington, S. D. 


We believe you are going to a lot of 
trouble to build a speedster and the en- 
gine you have is apt to be too much for 
your axle and drive shaft. A much better 
proposition would be to dispose of this en- 
gine and get a Ford engine block, fitting 
to it a sixteen-valve head. We have driv- 
en cars equipped with such heads and when 
in addition a special manifold and 114-in. 
carbureter is used with 3 to 1 gear ratio, 
can assure you you will get all the speed de- 
sired. 

The gear ratio you have is very high an¢ 
this is what makes us in doubt as to the 
axle standing up with the engine you have. 
It is impossible to-give you definite figures 
as to the speed of a rebuilt job, as much 
depends on the equipment. For very high 


speeds you must fit a camshaft that will 
open and close the valves quickly and hold 
them open for a longer period than the 
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conventional camshaft. You must also 
sacrifiee.good performance at low speeds, 
as such @@f-Outfit shows up best at wide 
open thr@tide. Some Ford cars when fitted 
with a sixteen-valve head, Dunn counter- 
balances on crankshaft, high-speed cam- 
shaft, special manifold, 3 to 1 gear ratio, 
etc. have traveled as fast as 75 and 80 
m.p.h. This We believe is faster than you 
would be abi@to travel with the construc- 
tion you have in mind. 

2—It would be unwise to lighten the fly- 
wheel as the designers of this engine have 
given it a certain weight, which if altered 
would upset the balance of the job. 

3—It is not advisable to make the valves 
larger in this engine as the valves are held 
in cages and the only thing you could do 
would be to cut away the cages, and as the 
walls of these are not very thick, you would 
be limited in this respect. Enlarging the 
valves is possible with some L-head en- 
gines where the valves seat directly in the 
block and there is enough stock around the 
valves-to be cut away. For instance on a 
Ford block you can run a valve reseating 
tool all the way down and fit Dodge 
Brothers valves. When you enlarge the 
valves you should also fit a larger carbure- 
ter and camshaft that will allow the in- 
creased volume of gas to get into the com- 
bustion space. 

4—You could put a racing camshaft in 
this engine, but the cost would be exces- 
sive and besides you would have to make 
the changes referred to in the answer to 
question 3. The only way to get an esti- 
mate of the speed is to get the job on the 
road or track, the same as is done with rac- 
ing cars. 






Reader Has Rebuilt Buick 


Weatherford, Okla., Editor Motor AGE 
—Fig. 3 is a picture of a reconstructed 
Buick car which I rebuilt in my spare time. 
It is fitted with drilled pistons and connect- 
ing rods, Bosch magneto, Miller carbureter 
and the gasoline tank is in the rear, with a 
2-gal. oil tank under the cowl. Both tanks 
are fitted with hand pumps for forcing the 
liquid to the engine.—Charles H. Kendall. 


Car Has Boat Body 


Tropico, Cal., Editor Motor AGE—One 
frequently hears a ear referred to as a 
boat. Herewith—Fig. 6—a photograph of 
my car, built on the lines of a boat. The 
sides of the body are made of wood in a 
lap-streak construction, the same as used 
on many boats.—Albert Marple. 


Miseellaneous 


Tire Pressure and Diameter 


Q.—What are the different pressures in 
motor car tires?—J. Sacks, Chicago. 


In determining tire pressure the load as 
Well as the inflation must be taken into 
consideration. If the load is increased the 
inflation pressure must be increased also, 
and vise versa. Take a specific instance. 
Suppose we have two cars, one a light road- 
ster and the other a heavy touring ear, 
both equipped with 4,in. tires. If both 
were pumped to the same pressure, ob- 
Vlousiy the tires on the touring car would 
be flattened out more than those on the 
roadster, As a general thing it may be 
‘ald that tires should be pumped with 20 
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‘pressure | DIAMETER OF TIRE SECTION 

3" 33" 4" 43" 5" 
30 250 
35 290 360 
40 335 410 500 
45 375 460 560 675 
50 415 515 625 750 875 
55 460 565 690 825 960 
60 500 615 750 900 1050 
65 070 815 975 1135 























Fig. 5—Gross carrying capacity in 
pounds per tire, including passengers 
and equipment 


lb. pressure for each 1 in. cross section. 
Thus 34-in. tires would be pumped to 70 
lb. But a tire so pumped would be capable 
of sustaining about 720 lb., which multi- 
plied by four would give 2880 lb., repre- 
senting the weight of the car and passen- 
gers. The chances are such a car would be 
fitted with larger tires, however. Refer 
to Fig. 5, which gives the inflation pres- 
sure for five tire sizes according to the 
load carried. This is the pressure recom- 
mended by one of the large tire compa- 
nies. 


Steering Gear on Hup 


Q.—How can I take up the play in the steer- 
ing wheel fixtures of a Hup 20? There is a lot 
of play and it hinders in steering, especially in 
rough roads and sand. Should both wheels turn 
the same distance, as I cannot turn one way as 
~~ as the other way ?—G. L. Hughes, Anamosa, 

owa. 


If your drag link and tie rod connections 
are reasonably tight you should be able 
to turn the same distance to right and left. 
The only method of removing lost motion 
in a Hup 20 is by tightening the drag link 
and tie rod connections. You may possi- 
bly have to put new bushings and pins in 
the tie rod as well as screw up on the 
drag link connections. 


Oiling Speedometer Head 


Q.—How often is it necessary to oil a Sears- 
Cross speedometer? Explain how to oil it. It 
is a 1917 model.—D. L. Fritcher, Nashua, Iowa. 


A speedometer head requires practically 
no oiling, however, the shaft should be 
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oiled at least once a year. Disconnect the 
shaft from the head and from the gear, 
then remove the flexible shaft from the 
housing and pack it with oil and graphite. 
The easiest way to replace it is to pull it 
back into the housing with the aid of a 
piece of wire. 


Shackling Front End of Spring 


Q.—What would be the disadvantage of a 
form of drive in which the front end of the rear 
semi-elliptic spring is shackled to ‘the frame 
of the car and the rear end bolted without a 
shackle to the rear frame horn, in the same 
manner that the front end of nearly all front 
springs is fastened? Such a construction would 
cause the rear axle to pull the weight of the 
ear through the frame, instead of pushing it 
as in the familiar Hotchkiss type of drive.— 
A. M. Salley, Saluda, N. C. 


This method has been employed in 
several makes of cars, some of which are 
running to-day, without any apparent de- 
terioration. 


Speed of Kissel-Kar 


Q.—What speed should a Kissel-Kar give?— 
Frank Carlon, Cissna Park, II. 


In the neighborhood of 50 m.p.h. 


Flux for Aluminum 


Q.—I would like to know a flux for soldering 
aluminum with ordinary plumber’s solder. If 
you know of no such formula, inform me where 
I can purchase this recipe or who has such flux 
for sale-—J. A. Arp, Okoboji, Iowa. 


A flux composed of Cadmium 10 parts; 
zine, 10 parts; tin, 10 parts; lead, 1 part, 
gives reasonably good results. Common 
table salt is also extensively used as a flux 
for aluminum. 


Front Wheels in Turning 


Q.—Is the steering mechanism on a motor car 
designed so that in turning the lines perpendicu- 
lar to the planes of the front wheels meet at a 
common point with the line perpendicular to 
the plane of the rear wheels? Or are the front 
wheels parallel at all times?—Serg. Ralph H. 
Cordes, Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


A line drawn through the center of the 
tie rod bushing and the center of the king 
pin on either side and extended would con- 
verge at the center of the rear axle when 
the front wheels are in normal position. 
In turning the point of converging would 
naturally be in proportion to degree of 
curvature. A diagram showing the action 
of the front wheels when turning a corner 
is shown in Fig. 2. You will note from 
this that the wheels are not parallel when 
a turn is made. 





Fig. 6—Reconstructed car designed by Motor Age reader to resemble boat lines. The 
body is of wood, lap-streak construction 
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( She (Notor Car Repair 


RACING driver might take a fast car 

over a smooth, level road and get 80 
m.p.h. out of it, while a less experienced 
man might drive the same car over the 
same road and only get 70 or 75. Why? 
The difference is due to the fact that the 
latter will open his throttle wide and hold 
it there, while the wily race driver after 
getting the car up to 60 or 70 will close 
and open the throttle quickly for a few 
times and then hold it open steadily. The 
process is not repeated unless the speed 
starts to drop after the maximum speed is 
reached. 

The explanation lies in the fact that 
some carbureters will not maintain the float 
level when the demand for fuel exceeds a 
certain amount. Therefore the mixture 
becomes too weak and maximum speed can- 
not be obtained. By flushing the carbure- 
ter, however, the fuel demand is momentar- 
ily brought practically to zero, thus allow- 
ing the float level to rise and once it gets 
up where it belongs, it usually stays there. 

Missing or irregular running, of a four- 
cylinder engine particularly, may be found 
to occur in two cylinders only. If they are 
the outside or inside pair pistons on the 
same crank throw the trouble may be 
caused by the fact that the breaker cam is 
off center so that the breaker gap opening 
is all right on one side, but too small, or 
too large on the other. The remedy may 
eall for replacement or adjustment of the 
shaft bearings, or adjustment or replace- 
ment of the cam contact blocks. 


Finding Back Lash 


Back lash in the driving system is quite 
often found to be due to wear in the dogs 
which connect the axle shafts with the 
wheel hubs. This is not particularly se- 
rious, provided care is taken in using 
clutch and throttle, so that the play is 
never taken up with a jolt. At the same 
time it is unpleasant to have it there and 
hence it is desirable to recount the ways it 
can be removed. 

Of course, the simplest and most ex- 
pensive way is to put in new axle shafts, 
that is, if all the wear is on the driving 
members of the dogs. A cheaper and bet: 








Valve Grinding Hint 


A Hartford, Conn., repairman saves 
time when he grinds in valves. He removes 
the valves from the engine and places them 
in the chuck of an electric hand drill 
which he secures in a benchvise. With an 
old file he removes the carbon from the 
under side of the valve and uses emery pa- 
per on the head. He polishes the stems 
in a like manner and files off the burrs on 
the bevels. He asserts that he bears on the 
work so lightly there is no danger of bend- 
ing the stem or unnecessarily reducing the 
metal. With the valves all bright and 
clean the final grinding process takes very 
little time. The repairman has followed 
this practice for some time and says it is 
eminently satisfactory. 
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Some Timely Hints for 
Owner-Driver 


ter method is.to heat the driving dog and 
flatten it out sufficiently by hammering it 
so that the dog teeth will be enough larger 
so there will be no play. Another method, 
similar in principle, is to braze or weld 
sufficient excess metal on the edges of the 
driving dogs so that they may be fitted 
tightly by filing. Of course, it is not in- 
tended that the average owner will have 
facilities or skill to do such a job. But it is 
desirable to know how to do it, so that re- 
pairman will do it the best way, for often 
it is up to the owner to tell him. 


When oil is wasted by an extra amount 
making its way past the pistons into the 
combustion chambers, where it is consumed, 
the trouble may usually be cured by bevel- 
ing the edges of the piston rings slightly. 
Each edge is chambered at an angle of 30 
to 40 deg. from the surface which bears 
against the cylinder wall, the bevel ex- 
tending from the edge a distance of about 
ss in. The result is that the oil is allowed 
to slip by, yet the gas is held in just as well 
as with the ordinary ring. Another ad- 
vantage is that new rings wear themselves 
much more quickly. The principle on 
which this modification is based is best un- 
derstood by explaining the action of the 
regular ring in which the sharp upper edge 
bearing tightly against the cylinder wall 
earries whatever oil there is on the walls 
into the combustion chamber. But with 
this edge absent, the film of oil is not 
scraped up but the ring slided over it. It 
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Hole in grease cup for oil and, below, 
radiator cap drilled as heat indicator 
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is also claimed, since the film of oil is not 
greatly disturbed. by the movement of the 
piston that rings, pistons and wylimders are 
more perfectly lubricated and that the oil 
in the wedge-like space of the groove gives 
a better compression seal than can be ob- 
tained with the ordinary ring. 

The purchase of at least an occasional 
spark plug may be avoided by combining 
the good parts of two defective plugs. For 
example, the grounded electrode on one 
plug might be burned away and yet the 
rest of the plug might be perfect. On the 
other hand the only defect in another plug 
might be a cracked porcelain, in which 
ease the porcelain in the first might be put 
in the second to form a good unit. Inci- 
dentally it seems worth while to empha- 
size the fact that the plugs are frequently 
destroyed by careless handling. They 
should not be thrown around loose in the 
tool box, but should be kept in a small box. 

The life of gaskets may be greatly pro- 
longed by reasonable care. It is not neces- 
sary, as some think, to install a new one 
every time the gasket is removed. If the 
gasket is a combination of metal and asbes- 
tos it should be smeared on both sides with 
a graphite paste, made of graphite and oil, 
or instead of this mixture, a heavy oil, such 
as 600-W. The foregoing, of course, applies 
particularly to cylinder heads. After the 
gasket is put into place, the head is put on 
and the nuts screwed down a little at a 
time, until it is tight. Then the engine 
should be run until it is real hot, in order 
that the coating on the gasket may bake. 
Then the nuts should be gone over as it 
will be found that some may not be quite 
tight due to the shrinking of the oil. Paper 
gaskets may be used again and again if 
they are carefully shellaced on one side 
only. 


The very best kind of a blowout patch 
can be made by cutting sections out of an 
old shoe and trimming off the tread rubber. 
A sharp knife, with a wet edge is necessary 
to remove the tread. 





Oil for Grease Cups 


Most drivers will find oil easier and 
more satisfactory to use in grease cups. 
The cups may readily be modified by drill- 
ing and reaming a hole in the cover and fit- 
ting.a.taper_plug. .The plug is pulled out 
‘while ‘the cup as-being filled, and then put 
back. The pressure of the fingers should 
be sufficient for removing and replacing it. 
‘The plug may be placed in the top or the 
side, depending on whether the cup is ver 
tical or horizontal. 


Temperature Indicator 


A simple and effective way of determin- | 
ing when the cooling water has reached the | 


boiling point is to drill a -in. hole in the 


radiator cap. As soon as the water starts | 
to boil a small jet of steam will issue from | 
the hole. The quantity is not sufficient to © 
fog the windshield or be otherwise objec — 


tionable yet it is readily seen and is a sure 
indication. 
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New Bosch impulse starter magneto with cover removed exposing cam spring 
that gives a hot spark to start 


Bosch Brings Out Impulse Starter 


Spring Gives Quick Twist to Arm- 
ature of Magneto for First Spark 


OR truck and tractor ignition it is now 
} customary to use magnetos without 
battery auxiliaries, and as the engines in 
general are so large that it is difficult to 
spin them, a so-called impulse starter aids 
greatly in starting the engine, especially in 
cold weather. 

A magneto with impulse starter incorpo- 
rated has just been brought out by the 
Bosch Magneto Co., New York. The starter 
is of the type making use of coiled springs. 
It is located between the magneto armature 
and the driving shaft. When the engine is 
cranked the armature is held stationary by 
means of a pawl while energy is being 
stored up by the compression of the springs. 
After the driving shaft has been turned 
through a certain angle the pawl is re- 
leased by a cam and the energy stored up 
in the springs imparts to the armature a 
quick rotary movement, resulting in the 
production of a hot spark. 

When a speed of 120 r.p.m. is attained 
by the engine the impulse starter is auto- 
matically disengaged and the power is then 
transmitted through the springs of the 
Starter to the magneto armature, the 
starter acting as a flexible coupling. It 
will be seen from the accompanying illus- 
trations that the Bosch starter is of very 
rugged design. All of its working parts 
are made up of steel, it is claimed to be 
well balanced and is completely enclosed in 
a dust-proof aluminum housing integral 
with the magneto itself. The heavier part 
of the starter is carried on its own sleeve 
bearing, hence there is no additional strain 
on the magneto bearings due to the starter. 

In order to set the starter, a lever 
mounted on a shaft projecting from the 
Starter housing at the front is moved to 
the operative position, either directly or 
through a suitable linkage. The starter is 
80 constructed that if it should be acci- 
dentally engaged while the engine is run- 
ning, it will not go into operation and no 
damage will result either to it or to the 


magneto. The only attention said to be 
required by the starter is the supply of a 


few drops of oil every four or five weeks.. 





POST-WAR TEUTONIC PLANS 
(Concluded from page 25) 
movement. It is obvious, however, that a 
planeless flying machine if once upset is 
hopelessly lost, and therefore such ma- 
chines offer few attractions for war serv- 
ice. In peace time, however, a planeless 
machine, equipped with a suitable para- 
chute arrangement, should prove quite ad- 

vantageous. 

The fuel situation, by the way, was 
particularly critical early in 1916, and 
serious apprehension was felt in responsi- 
ble circles regarding the future supply. 
Whatever was left available of the Cen- 
tral Powers’ own oil resources was not in 
very efficient condition, as the early Rus- 
sian advance had brought about the de- 
struction of many plants. Moreover, the 
idea that the war might be indefinitely pro- 
longed and the chance of further reverses 
in the East forced the nation to give seri- 
ous attention to the question of the oil 
supply. This situation went hand in hand 
with a parallel one in the food matter, and 
it was in consequence of this that prepara- 


This is the way 


the new Bosch 


looks 
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tions were made to obtain, in some way or 
other, control of the wheat and oil output 
of Rumania. The manner in which this 
plan was carried out is a matter of his- 
tory, and it should only be noted that the 
Rumanian campaign not only served to 
bolster up the waning war spirit of the 
population but also to insure an increased 
supply of these commodities. 

Of course, as is well known, gasoline, 
or benzine, as the product is called in Ger- 
many, is not the only fuel used for motor 
car propulsion. There are benzol and al- 
cohol, and they are used in no small quan- 
tities. As a matter of fact, it would seem 
that the needs of the civilian population, 
as far as coal and potatoes are concerned, 
were satisfied to a lesser degree than would 
have been possible, had not the military 
machine preferred to claim a large share 
of these materials for fuel production. The 
principle followed seems-to have been that 
it was determined scientifically on how 
small a supply of coal and potatoes the 
average healthy individual could subsist. 
Thousands of less healthy citizens suffered 
and, in fact, perished in consequence of 
this principle, but the state seemed to con- 
sider their loss a small one, if not a posi- 
tive gain. The method in this madness was 
rarely if ever admitted by the powers that 
be, but now and then officers have been 
heard to utter remarks regarding the excel- 
lent sense of the ancient Spartans who de- 
livered children of insufficient robustness 
to death. Perhaps such methods are less 
surprising than the patience of the popu- 
lation who put up with them, but this 
patience is explained by the systematic 
education of the nation to the idea that the 
empire must either win or perish. 

One difficulty which no campaign has 
helped to solve is the rubber shortage. 
There are, of course, substitutes—ersaetze, 
as they are called—but no substitute is 
ever like the real thing. In the beginning 
it was well enough to insist that synthetic 
rubber had been developed to a commercial 
proposition; but it is now more or less 
known that rubber tires are made of re- 
claimed material. Indeed, there still seems 
to be a way of importing new rubber at 
fabulous prices from neutral countries, a 
practice forbidden by the law of the 
neutrals yet indulged in by smugglers 
subsidized by the enemy and making a 
princely living. This practice, by the 
way, is not limited to rubber; other 


important materials are procured in the 
same way, and this underhand import 
trade is to no small degree responsible for 
the decline of German exchange in neutral 
countries. 
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New Douglas Eight Announced 


Uses Herschel-Spillman Engine, Dry 
Disk Clutch and Direct-Driven Fan 





HE Douglas Eight originally conceived 

with the idea of supplying the Middle 
west with a high-powered car at a reason- 
able price is the result of a refinement and 
development of the original model known 
as the Drummond. Four models are made, 
consisting of a seven and five-passenger 
touring car, three-passenger roadster, and 
four-passenger club sportster. The price of 
the four-passenger and five-pasenger tour- 
ing is $2,000, while the seven-passenger 
sells for $2,150. These prices, however, 
are subject to change. The Douglas car is 
made by the Douglas Motor Corp., Omaha, 
Neb. The wheelbase is 122 in., with 126 in. 
for the speedster. 


Herschel Spillman Engine 

The engine is of the V-type with eight 
cylinders cast in blocks of four and set at 
an angle of 90 deg., with the block slightly 
offset to allow placing the connecting rods. 
The engine is a Herschel-Spillman with 
bore of 3% in. and a 5-in. stroke. The 


S. A. E. rating is 33.8. Exhaust and inlet - 


valves are interchangeable and completely 
inclosed. The crankshaft is three-bearing 
and the camshaft has sixteen integral 
eams. Lubrication is by gear pump, the 
excess oil from pump being conducted to 
the timing gears. Oil is distributed under 
pressure to the main bearings and through 
a hollow crankshaft to the connecting rod 
bearings. Water circulation is by a double 
centrifugal pump through a large capacity 
eellular radiator. An 18-in. four-bladed 
fan is driven direct, no belt being used. 
Ignition is Westinghouse system, current 
being controlled and directed to the plugs 
by a vertical, helical gear-driven distribu- 
ter. Carburetion is by a double jet Zenith, 
fed by Stewart vacuum system from a 20- 
gal. tank at the rear. i 


The clutch is of the dry-disk type and 
the gearset allows three speeds forward 
and reverse. The gears are nickel steel 
while the shafts run on double row ball 
bearings. The propeller shaft is tcbular, 
fitted at each end with dust-proof universal 
joints. The front axle is I beam, while 


— 


Side view of the Douglas Eight, showing car with one-man top in position. 
The picture also shows the ample ground clearance 


the rear is a full-floating Columbia, with 
hubs splined to the drive shafts. Bock 
taper roller bearings are used on the dif- 
ferential and pinion shafts. The ring gear 
and drive pinion are spirally cut. Wood 
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Sectional view of the Fish & Perry 
Hot Spot, showing baffle plates for 
gas 


wheels are regularly fitted with 34 by 4 
tires. 

The front springs are conventional semi- 
elliptic, 2 in. wide, while the rear are canti- 
levers, 2% in. wide. The frame is of deep 
channel section and made of ;;-in. stock. 
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Drive is taken through a torque arm from 
the rear axle to cross member on. frame, 
with forward end cushion by double coil 
springs to relieve road shocks. 


Steering is left-hand through semi-irre- 
versible, worm-actuated gear with 18-in. 
walnut wheel. The brakes are 15 in. in 
diameter with 2-in. face. Both spark and 
throttle lever are friction held on the seg- 
ment at top of steering column. -The gear- 
shift lever with ball and socket fulcrum is 
conventionally placed amidships. Service 
brake and clutch, together with foot throt- 
tle and starting button are located on slant- 
ing foot board. Starting and lighting is 
furnished by a two-unit Westinghouse sys- 
tem, of the 6-volt type, using Willard stor- 
age battery. 


Bodies are streamline, with wide doors. 
Upholstery is deep and consists of hand- 
buffed leather. The windshield is tilted 
with automatic adjustment. Oil gage, am- 
meter, dash lamp, speedometer, switch 
panel and choker make. up the fittings on 
the instrument board. A one-man top is 
fitted with side curtains. Standard colors 
eonsist of Douglas maroon, navy blue and 
battleship gray. 


Clark Internal Gear 


HE Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
_ Mich., have placed upon the market a 
new series internal gear-drive axle of 
which there are seven models. These mod- 
els range from %-ton to 5 and 6-ton capac- 
ity. On axles ranging from % to 3-ton 
the design is along slightly different lines 
than axles from 4 to 6-ton capacity. The 
torque on the lighter series is taken 
through the live axle by bolting to the load 
carrying axle, this bolting being made at 
the spring centers, which is the point of 
least deflection. On the larger axles, the 
torque is taken through a cross member 
bolted to the brake flange at the outer 
ends and to the gear case at the center of 
the driving axle. 
In all models the driving axle member is 
placed in front of the load carrying mem- 
ber, thus making possible a much shorter 














Plan view of the Clark internal gear driven axle, showing drive axle 
supported on roller bearings and M & S locking differential 
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Fish & Perry Hot Spot installed 
on Ford car, showing inlet annd 
exhaust line for burnt gases 


propeller shaft and this in turn secures 
longer life in universal joints by elimina- 
tion of the whip in shaft. All models have 
a one-piece solid load carrying member 
with spindles integral. On the light «xles, 
the gear reduction is 6 to 1; on the medium 
duty, 8 to 1, and 10 to 1; whereas on the 
heavy models, the gear reduction is 11 to 1, 
12% to 1 or 15 to 1. 


All points throughout the axle subject 
to excessive wear are fitted with phosphor- 
bronze bushings. On axles for 1 and 2-ton 
capacity trucks, the M. & S. locking type 
differential can be furnished, or the plain 
type differential produced by the Brown- 
Lipe-Chapin Co. 

Using 36-in. wheels, the road clearance 
is 12 to 13 in., whereas with 4-in. wheels, 
which are used on heavy duty trucks, the 
road clearance is from 12 to 14 in. On all 
models the drive and torque is taken 
through springs. Pinion shaft bearings are 
lubricated from oil in the gear case and 
hard felt washers are used throughout the 
axles to exclude dirt and retain lubrica- 
tion. It is unnecessary to remove wheels 
when lubricating the internal gear as an 
opening into internal gear chamber is eas- 
ily accessible. All bearings are of the non- 
adjustable type and over size. Finished 
surfaces are rough turned and ground to 
limits, thus obtaining accuracy in the 
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mounting of bearings, which is necessary 
for long life. 

These axles have been known in the 
past as Celford and have been sold and 
advertised under that trade name. Due to 
the merging of the Celford Tool Co. and the 
Buchanan Electric Steel Co. under the new 
name Clark Equipment Co., these axles 
are now known as the Clark internal gear 
drive axles. 


Auto Power Scoop 


NE of the latest steps in the conserva- 
O tion of manpower is the Auto Power 
Scoop, recently introduced by C. A. Blank, 
Miller, Ind. This apparatus is designed to 
load the dump body of a truck in much 
faster time than shoveling by hand. Ba- 
sically the principle consists of driving the 
scoop into the material to be loaded and 
when the scoop is full, swinging the latter 
overhead by the power of the engine, 
eventually dumping into the body. The 
device is so constructed that a quick return 
is given to the scoop. It is stated that 
where a continuous loading of trucks is 
necessary, the Auto Power Scoop will cut 
the loading cost in half. 

The scoop shown in the illustration, when 
driven by a Ford engine can handle loads 
of 400 lbs. to the scoop and average 30 sec. 
for each completed cycle of operation. The 
device is operated by an endless cable 
working over pulleys and around drums, 
with a suitable clutching means, bringing 
the scoop into operation. No tripping 
means is employed, as the scoop is so pro- 
portioned that it will automatically dump 
when brought to the extreme rear position. 
No wood is used in the construction, all the 
parts being made of channel steel, plates, 
etc. Power is applied at the front of the 
ear by two roller chains from sprockets on 
the crankshaft. Clutches are so arranged 
that with one chain the scoop is hoisted 
and by the other lowered, reversing the 
movement of the cables. 


Perry Hot-Spot 


T is now possible for every car owner 

to have a hot-spot on his engine to assist 
in the proper carburetion of his fuel. The 
Hot-Spot made by Fish & Perry, 1906-08 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, is designed to fit 
between the flanges of the carbureter and 
intake manifold and provides heat from the 
exhaust to the incoming gas. It is not a 
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hot-spot manifold, nor does it pre-heat the 
ingoing air. Its working principle is to 
make the fuel leave the air at its turning 
point and land it on a hot surface, where it 
is thoroughly dried out. The Hot-Spot is 
made to fit standard manifold and carbure- 
ter flanges and the outlet and inlet for the 
exhaust gases can be arranged to suit con- 
ditions. Installation requires drilling a 
hole in the exhaust pipe and tapping the 
latter for a pipe nipple and elbow. From 
this a flexible pipe carries the burnt gas to 
the device. 

A eross-sectional view is shown in one 
of the illustrations and from this the posi- 
tion of the baffle plates will be noted. 
These baffles get hot after the first few ex- 
plosions of the engine and consequently 
raw gasoline that may be sucked up into 
the manifold is brought into contact with 
the fins and broken up. The hot gases pass 
through cored opening surrounding the cen- 
tral passage and pass through another flex- 
ible pipe to the rear, or can be connected to 
the exhaust pipe proper. Inasmuch as the 
Hot-Spot is made of one piece of metal, 
with no adjustments, there is nothing to 
get out of order. It is stated that crank- 
ease dilution is entirely eliminated with 
this device and one large concern has made 
a saving of from 30 to 40 per cent on the 
fuel bill for its fleet of trucks equipped 
with the Hot-Spot. 





M. A. *T. A. ELECTS OFFICERS 

St. Louis, May 20—John F. Sheford, 
wholesale manager for the Bittel-Leftwich 
Co., was elected president of the Motor 
Accessory Trade Association at the May 
meeting. Mr. Sheford has served one pre- 
vious term as president and is the first to 
be elected for a second term. Other officers 
elected were: 

W. L. Ferrier, Fred Campbell Auto Sup- 
ply Co., vice-president; R. E. Lee, secre- 
tary; and A. R. Baxter, Shurnuff Co., treas- 
urer. 





Side and front view of the Auto-Power Scoop, giving a good idea of the mechanism. The scoop is filled by bucking 
into the load and carried quickly by the engine to the dump body 
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Veltum’s pneumatic valve grinder, which can be regulated to give fifty to 1000 strokes 
a minute 


ECHANICAL valve grinders have be- 
M come popular in repair shops and 
garages because they have very much re- 
duced the time necessary for seating valves 
of an engine, which is an item in these days 
of conservation of labor. 


Compared with the old method of hand 
grinding, most of the mechanical methods 
are to be preferred. Heretofore, valve 
grinding machines have practically all been 
electrically operated, and nearly all of 
them run at constant speed. <A _ valve 
grinding machine designed to use the air 
in storage for car inflation has been de- 
veloped. 


It is known as Veltum’s pneumatic 
valve grinder and one of the chief ad- 
vantages claimed for it is that its speed can 
be regulated anywhere from 50 to 1000 
strokes a minute, thus eliminating going 
over the valve a second time for perfect 
seat, and thus giving a finish heretofore 
usually thought characteristic of good hand 
work. 

Using the tire air tank as it does, it will 
operate in any shop that has stored air for 
tire filling, as any pressure from 15 lb. up 
will operate it, at any speed desired. It 
gives a reciprocating motion to the valve, 
and a small drill chuck may be obtained 
which on account of its flexibility permits 
very delicate work, such as grinding float 
valve stems in carbureters and fuel-feed 
tanks. Another feature is that it is as easy 
to grind the valve gages as it is the valve. 
The machine is very much lighter than the 
electric machine. Warnock Wirth Sales 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Linquist Auto-Matic Fender, raised and 
lowered 


Linquist Auto-Matic Fender 

The Linguist Fender is raised and low- 
ered by a parallel arm movement which 
makes fender to recede on its downward 
movement, enabling the fender, it is said, 
to pick up the object. The upper parallel 
arms contain cushion springs, the latter 
acting as a recoil when striking an object, 
thereby deadening the blow as well as 
preventing damage to the fender or ear. 
There are no hand or foot levers to operate 
and the device does not depend on the ac- 
tion of the driver. It is adjustable to fit 
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all cars and all parts are made of steel 
with enamel finish. If it is desired to low- 
er the fender, this can be done by releas- 
ing a trip lever located near the driver’s 
seat. Linquist Auto-Matic Fender, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Powers Textile Products 

Powers Textile Products include rear 
eurtain lights, Anti-Draft Shields for 
Fords, Fabric Tire Straps, Leather Lined 
Duck Fan Belts, Easy Rest Cushions, Tex- 
tile Buto Bucket, Water-Proof Tool Roll, 
and Spark Plug case. The latter is illus- 
trated on these pages. It is made of water- 
proof leatherette with binding web all 
around. It has an adjustable web strap 
for any sized plugs, size when open 15 to 
18 in.; when closed, 8 by 18 in. When 
filled with plugs or empty it is rolled up and 
tied with web straps. Price, 75 cents.— 
Powers Mfg. Co., Waterloo, lowa. 


Midway Mechanical Specialties 


Midway Mechanical Specialties include 
a floor board holder for Ford cars, de- 
signed to prevent the floor boards from slid- 
ing down or sideways and thereby interfer- 
ing with the foot pedals. The holder is 
bolted to the first floor board only and laps 
over the second floor board, locking both 
securely together. The standard equipment 
for Fords is furnished with a round washer 
for boards with the Z joint. This can be 
had for any other make of car with special 
washer. This concern also has the Town- 
san valve adjuster and silencer for Ford 
ears which takes up the wear between the 
tappet and lower end of valve stem. There 
is also a Ford steering device designed to 
automatically straighten the course of the 
front wheels. The No. 3 remagnetizer is 
adaptable to magneto magnets of all sizes 
including Fords. It is made up with a 
knife switch giving free use of both hands 
for handling the magnet. There is als? a 
portable grease cabinet in two styles to 
handle grease or oil. The container ho'ds 
twenty pounds of lubricant and has 5 ft. 
of hose with pump attached. To use it a 
nozzel is placed in the grease opening of 
differential, etc., and by counting the 
strokes the exact amount can be measured. 





Sioux valve-tool set, which includes 
five reamers 
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Two additional features in the electric line 
consist of a vulcanizer to operate on six 
or twelve-volt cars. With this outfit it 
takes from five to seven minutes to repair 
a tube consuming only ten amperes current. 
A wire ignition assembly is furnished, con- 
sisting of a flexible metal tube inclosing 
reur or five colored wires with terminals on 
each end. Secondary wires for plugs can 
be had with this outfit also, same being for 
Ford cars. Midway Mechanical Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


V-Plex Piston Ring 


V-Plex piston rings are composed of 
three concentric rings and are so designed 
that their resiliency enables them to ad- 
just themselves automatically with equal 
bearing on the cylinder walls, enabling 
them to hold in worn cylinders that other- 
wise might need regrinding. The device 
fills the worn groove of the piston and con- 
forms to the cylinder. It is made of high- 
tensile, close-grain, hard-spring, cast iron. 
Diameters range from 27, to 5 in. and 
widths from 3; to %. Prices, $1 to $1.85, 
according to width and diameter.—V-Plex 
Piston Ring Co., Medford, Ore. 


Landis. Shock Diffuser 


The Landis Shock Diffuser consists of 
a casing filled with a liquid floating eylin- 
der, a piston and piston rod. The latter 
connects to a short lever, which lever is 
clamped to two rotating arms by means of 
a bolt through the center of the jouruals. 
The outer ends of the arms form a bear- 
ing around the journal attached to the car 
frame or upper part of spring. The hole 
in the piston is larger than the wrist pin, 
which is pressed tightly into the piston 
rod, allowing a short vertical movement of 
the latter at the start of compression. This 
movement opens a ball valve, formed hy 
the seat of the piston rod. During the 
spring compression the piston moves up- 
ward through the floating cylinder, rais- 
ing the latter from its seat on a by- 
pass plate. The extent of vertical move- 
ment being determined by the projection 
of guide lugs. With free openings to in- 
terior of cylinder through the bottom of 
the latter over the by-pass plate and 
through ball valve, the cylinder is in- 
Stantly filled with oil. This action intro- 
duces no resistance to spring compres- 
sion. During spring recoil air in an air 
chamber is compressed which tends to pro- 
duce a suction in the air space above the 
oil level. This suction closes a relief valve 
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V-Plexy Piston Ring, said to have equal 
bearing on cylinder walls 
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Left, Landis Shock Diffuser, the cylinder of which is filled with oil and, right, Midway 
floor board holder for Fords to keep slots in line 
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Weaver carrier on running board and 
below, Powers spark plug case 


and the rush of oil by a small tube at end 
of a deflector produces suction on tube re- 
turning to the casing any oil that may have 
collected in the valve during compression. 
The air chamber in the piston rod serves a 
double purpose: first, to act as a pneumatic 
resistance against the start of spring re- 
coil; second, in combination with the valve, 
to prevent leakage of oil. Once installed 
it requires no adjustments. Price, per set 
of four units, $60; per set of two units, 
$35.—Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Weaver Carrier 


The Weaver Carrier consists of a metal 
frame-work attached to the running board 
of a ear for carrying suitcases, trunks, 
etc. It is 14 in. wide by 48 in. long and 
8 in. deep. It is made entirely of steel, 
weighs only fourteen pounds and can be at- 
tached in less than a minute’s time. The 
illustration shows the inside frame at- 





tached to the running board with the out- 
side extension frame detached. By leaving 
this inside frame attached to car it is not 
in the way as the doors open freely. By 
making a box to fit the frame 18 to 24 
in. deep, it will carry as much or more lug- . 
gage than any one would ever care to put 
on the running board.—D. Weaver, Topeka, 
Kan. 


Perfector Oiling Device 


The Perfector is a simple device, free 
from all moving parts, which is installed 
in the lower part of the crankcase by 
clamping under the reinforcing strip. A 
eurved surface extends upward toward the 
crankshaft and intercepts the excess and 
larger particles of oil splashed out of the 
splash pockets by the connecting rods and 
otherwise carried around by the cranks 
and thrown into the cylinders, deflecting 
them downward. The oil carried up past 
the Perfector is broken up and thrown 
on the cylinder walls in the form of a 
heavy oily mist. This breaking up is said 
to result in a saving of from a quarter to 
half of the oil, reduces fouling of spark 
plugs and carbon deposit and makes a 
smoother running engine. To install, the 
hand hole cover is removed from the un- 
der side of the crankease, the Perfector is 
inserted under the reinforcing strip in the 
bottom of the crankcase on the carbureter 
side and the hand hole cover is replaced. 
No changes in the engine or adjustments 
are necessary, it is claimed. Price, 50 
eents.—Perfector Mfg. Co., Baker-Detwiler 
building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Valve-Tool Set 


The Sioux valve-tool set is complete 
enough to take care of practically all the 
requirements in this line for the average 
garage or repair shop. The set includes 
five reamers, 15%, 1%, 2, 2% and 2% in., 
45 deg., though 30 and 60 deg. can be ob- 
tained on request; three pilot stems, #;, % 
and yz in. The valve seat cutter is on 
the reamer principle and guaranteed to 
work with absolute accuracy and smooth- 
ness. The reamer heads are furnished in 
three angles, as indicated, and any sizes, 
to fit the valve trom 1% in. to 4 in. in 
diameter. Pilot stems are provided in 
all sizes. Price, $22.50.—Albertson & Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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THOUSANDS OF CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS OVERLAND—The driveaway shown 

here represents an overland shipment of thousands of Champion spark plugs. The 

Gibson Co., Indianapolis, has been making driveaways from the factory at Toledo, 
Ohio, all spring and here combines an Overland and Champion driveaway 


ELSEY Building Storage—The Kelsey 
Wheel Co., Detroit, is putting up a one- 
story storage shed, costing $7,000. 


To Sell Republic Tires—J. R. Burgamy, 
president of the Burgamy Tire Co., has taken 
over the sale of Republic solid tires for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Shipman Pope Receiver—Arthur L. Ship- 
man has been appointed receiver of the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., to succeed the late 
Colonel George Pope. 


Racine Auto Top Adds—The Racine Auto 
Top Co., Racine, Wis., maker of vehicle tops, 
Seat covers, etc., has awarded contracts for 
the erection of a $20,000 factory addition, 62 
by 187 feet. 


Barnett Joins Parry Mfg. Co.—J. H. Bar- 
nett has been appointed advertising manager 
for the Parry Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Barnett was formerly associated in advertis- 
ing work with the Prest-O-Lite Co., Swine- 
hart Tire & Rubber Co. and the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


To Handle Elgin In Northwest—E. M. Mark, 
who has been associated with the Oakland 
North Pacific Company, Seattle, Wash., for 
the past 4 years, has severed his connection 
with the Oakland concern to take over the 
distribution in the northwest of the Elgin 
Six. Mr. Mark will head the Seattle Motor 
Car Corporation, and branch offices will be 
opened in Portland, Spokane and San Fran- 
cisco. 


X-Cel-All Officials Elected—At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the X-Cel-All Co., 
Alma, Mich., manufacturer of paint and var- 
nish, the following officers were elected: 
President, T. A. Bamborough; vice-president 
and general manager, M. A. Bamborough; 
secretary, H. W. Vane; treasurer, H. J. Mas- 
selink; merchandising manager, Otto Sander- 
hoff; superintendent of buildings, B. F. 
Getchell. The officers together with D. A. 
Kitch of Chicago make up the board of di- 


rectors. The name of the company was 
changed from the Ex-Cel-O Co. to X-Cel- 
All Co. 


Making Trailers for Aviation—The Biggam 
Trailer Corp., Corunna, Mich., is now in pro- 
duction on a government order for 500 trailers 
for the aviation department. 


Barton Now Sales Manager—N. W. Barton, 
manager of the Chicago branch of the Olds 
Motors Works, Lansing, Mich., has been 
transferred to the factory as eastern division 
sales manager. 


School Head Joins Bishop Press—Georgze F. 
McKenney, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rabe Automobile & 
Tractor School Co., Kansas City, Mo., is now 
vice president and treasurer of the Bishop 
Press. 


A. C. Burch Now with Clydedale—A. C. 
Burch, president of the Signal Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, has resigned to take the posi- 
tion of vice-president in charge of sales and 
director of the Clyde Cars Corp., Clyde, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Clydedale truck. 


New Winston Distributor—The Winton Co., 
Cleveland, O., has discontinued its Milwaukee 
branch at 503-507 Broadway, and the Winton 
line henceforth will be distributed by the Os- 
mond Motor Car Co., state distributer also 
of the Chalmers. The Osmond Company has 
moved into the former Winton branch house 
quarters. 


lowa Ford Plant About Ready—The new 
$1,000,000 plant of the Ford Co., in Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be put in operation June 1. Tak- 
ing over of the Ford plant at Omaha for gov- 
ernment supply purposes will cause the local 
plant to be rushed to its final completion. 
P. R. Minnock, general manager will move 
from the temporary plant not later than 
June 1. At the start the plant will employ 
500 to 500 men and turn out 200 cars a day, 
but it is expected that within 3 months 1,000 
men will be employed and the output in- 
creased to 400 cars a day. Manufacture of 


Ford cars for the state of Iowa, Nebraska, 
part of Kansas and part of South Dakota 
will be handled at the Des Moines plant. 


General Motors Adds—The General Motors 
Co., Detroit, is adding a new one-story build- 
ing, 64 by 101 by 20 ft., to its Cadillac plant, 
costing $15,000. 

New Branch Head—A. J. Brechell has suc- 
ceeded Custer Ramsby as manager of the 
Studebaker Corp. branch house at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. Brechell is from the South Bend 
office. 


Gloetzner Somewhere in France—A. A. 
Gloetzner, former sales manager for the 
Covert Gear Co., Detroit, is reported to be 
somewhere in France as an engineer with 
the United States forces. 


Rubber Plant Resumes Work—The Giant 
Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio, which was 
destroyed by fire recently, has resumed opera- 
tions in part of the buildings of the Fault- 
less Anchor Co., until buildings can be recon- 
structed. 


Bourquin Joins Continental—James F. 
Bourquin, chief of production for the Motor 
Transport Section of thg@.Quartermaster Corps 
under Christian Girl, will join the Continental 
Motors Co. May 15. It.ig not fully determined 
in what capacity he will work. 


Motor Transport and Signal Corps Move— 
The office of the Engineéring and Production 
Section of the Motor Transport Section, 
Q. M. C., Washington, headed by Christian 
Girl, moved from 1421 Eye street to 7th and 
B streets. The Signal Corps also has moved 
all offices formerly located in a number of 
places throughout the city to 4% street and 
Missouri avenue. 


Two Men Leave Aluminum Castings—R. F. 
Dyer, formerly assistant sales manager of 
the Aluminum Castings Co., has resigned to 
become sales manager of the Parrish Mfg. 
Co. Charles B. Bohm, also formerly with the 
Aluminum Castings Co., has left the company 
to enter business for himself. His company 
is known as the Charles B. Bohm Foundry 
Co., and will make aluminum and bronze 
castings. 


Lane Truck Factory to Be Enlarged—The 
plant of the Lane Motor Truck Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., will be greatly enlarged to take 
care of the demands of the United States 
and to also allow the manufacture of stand- 
ardized trucks for the government. The 
company has installed a special department 
to manufacture all of its cushions and cur- 
tains, which in the past has been done in 
other parts of the country. 


Monarch Tractor Extensions—Plans for im- 
portant extensions to the plant of the Mon- 
arch Tractor Co., Watertown, Wis., were ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion, and arrangements completed for in- 


_ creasing the weekly output to thirty tractors 


a week. As soon as practicable, two new 
sizes will be added, giving a iine of three 
types. Work on a large machine-shop addi- 
tion has been undertaken and the foundry 
will be enlarged when the shop is completed. 
The company is capitalized at $500,000 and 
recently organized a Canadian company un- 
der similar name, to build a plant in Toronto, 
to handle increasing Canadian requirements, 
now filled from Watertown. Officers were 
elected as follows at the annual meeting: 
President, W. N. Smith; vice-president, Al- 
bert F. Leopold, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, P. S. Sebree, North Dakota; third vice- 
president, F. L. Thomas, Watertown; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Walter H. Stiemke, Water- 
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Alliance, Ohio—Alliance Auto and Tool Cows : 
capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, J. A. Mc- 
Caffery, Ge W. Ferti n, Charles L. Luce, John 
P. Schmidt, @ S. Parker and William Stermer. 








Beaumont ex.—Doster Motor Car Co.; cap- 
ital stock, 000; incorporators, F. C. Weber 
and F. S. Craver. 

Bridgepo Conn.—Automotive Tractor Co.; 


capital stock, §150,000; incorporators, Charles 
H. Davis, James R. Booth and F. A. Bartlett. 


Canton, Ohio—McKinley Garage Sales Co.; 

a stock, $10,000; incorporators, T. F. Albee, 

f ms Buttereld, E. Downs, J. D. Hunter, 
. Crane and HH. U. Pratt. 


* aaa Ohio—Walnut Garage Co., capital 
stock, $20,000; incorporators, Fred Jackson, Wil- 
liam S. Yohe, William Simpson, A. R. Simpson 
and C. T. Clark. 


Canton, Ohio—Evans Motors Co.; capital stock, 
$50,000; incorporators, Linn Colbert, George R. 
Grant, Harvey H. Barker, T. Oscar Evans and 
Frances Metz. 


Canton, Ohio—Walnut Garage Co.; capital 
stock, $20,000; incorporators, Frank Jackson and 
William S. Yohe. 


Chicago—Rhodes Garage Co.; capital stock, 
$10,000; incorporators, F. T. Jordan, W. A. Mil- 
ner and R. U. Dunne. 


Chillicothe, Ohio—Buckeye Automobile & 
Taxicab Co.; capital stock, $10,000; incorpora- 


town; directors, Max Rohr, Watertown; H. 
O. Pond, New York; E. M. Sverdloff, Moscow, 
Russia; H. Garfield Taylor, Chicago. 


Paige to Build Boiler House—The Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, will erect a 
one-story boiler house building on its fac- 
tory site. 

Addition for Milwaukee Concern—The Mil- 
waukee Die Casting Co., 297 Fourth street, 
Milwaukee, is erecting a large addition to its 
shops, made necessary by the demands upon 
its facilities for die-cast bearings for engines 
and machinery. 


Amazon Declares Dividend—A quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent has been declared 
on the common stock of the Amazon Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The factory has been run- 
ning day and night, turning out about 250 
tires daily. Sales in excess of $1,000,000 are 
anticipated for this season. 


Wisconsin Magneto In New Home—The 
Wisconsin Magneto Co., for many years lo- 
cated at 511 Broadway, has taken the former 
building of the Prest-O-Lite Co., and is dis- 
tributor and service station of the Bijur, 
Westinghouse, Dyneto, Connecticut, BHise- 
mann, Splitdorf, Ewiss-Elkhart ignition, 
lighting and starting devices; Norma ball 
bearings and the Van Sicklen speedmeter. 


New Factory for Dafoe-Eustice — The 
Dafoe-Eustice Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
canvas and leather specialties, has begun 
operations in its new four-story factory. <Ac- 
commodations for a force of 1,000 employes 
are provided. The building is 140 by 200 ft. 
Practically the entire capacity of the factory 
is to be utilized on government contracts. 


New Webster Electric Sales Manager—E. 
M. Ford, sales manager of the National Coil 
Co., Lansing, Mich., has resigned to accept 
the same position with the Webster Electric 
Co., Racine, Wis. Mr. Ford formerly was con- 
nected with the Briggs Mfg. Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., and the Elkhart Mfg. Co. In his new 
position he will devote his time largely to 
the tractor industry. 


Lavine Gear Co. to Build—The Lavine Gear 
Co., Racine, Wis., maker of steering gears 
and similar parts, for passenger and commer- 
cial cars and tractors, has acquired a large 
tract of land near the north limits of Mil- 
waukee, and intends to erect a complete man- 
ufacturing group costing about $400;000. Mil- 
waukee capital is interested in the company, 
Herman A. Uihlein being president. 


Wisconsin Aluminum Enlarges—The Wis- 
consin Aluminum Foundry Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., has purchased a large two-story fac- 
tory building adjoining its present plant and 
Will make changes and install new aquipment. 
The acquisition gives the company a frontage 
of two full blocks on Franklin street, from 
Sixteenth to Eighteenth streets. The com- 
bany has been overcrowded for 2 years and 
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2. N. Weber, G. F. Wilson, Henry Knight, 
_ Oo. Wadley and C. D. Savieres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Aetna Automobilist Service 
Co.; capital ‘stock, $10,000; incorporators, James 

Patton, Ratterman, Thomas Murphy, 
Robert Kranken and John Ww. Cowell. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Flexible Steel Tire 
Co.; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, G. 
Bell, John Keavey, EF. P. Wellinger, George Ww. 
Mclirath and Jack Taylor. 


Cleveland, Ohio—West Lake Garage Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000; incorporators, S. Y. Allen, 
E. Weinberger. L. Wurstner, Albert D. Mulligan 
and Joseph J. Klein. 


Collinsville, Okla.—Buckles Motor Co.; capital 
in recent months received numerous offers 
from other Wisconsin cities to establish 
branch plants. 


New Chevrolet Dealer—The Algoma Motor 
Car Co., Algoma, Wis., has been appointed 
Chevrolet dealer in Kewanee and Door coun- 
ties, Wis. 

Name Tractor Dealer—The Marshfield 
Hardware and Auto Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
has been appointed Wood county dealer for 
the Happy Farmer tractor, made by the La- 
Crosse Tractor Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Industrial Plant Adds Extension—To the 
plant of the Michigan Copper & Brass Co., 
Detroit, has been added a recently com- 
pleted one-story mill building, 184 by 300 ft., 
costing $185,000 and giving an added floor 
area of 66,240 sq. ft. 

Buick Man Now Major—Victor Clark 
Parker, former manager of the technical de- 
partment of the Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., 
is now a major in charge of the industrial 
headquarters of the motor mechanics regi- 
ments of the aviation section of the signal 
corps, stationed at Camp Greene. 

Traction Motor Officials Elected—The Trac- 
tion Motor Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
perfected its organization by the election of 
George L. Erwin as president of the com- 
pany. Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
Edmond Hans and Myron H. Powell; secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. J. Wagner. The board of 
directors numbers five and includes George L. 
Erwin, Edmond Hans, Myron H. Powell and 
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stock, $25,000: incorporators, 
Halliburton and D. L. Burgess. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Briscoe Motor Sales 
Co.; capital stock, $15,000; incorporators, John 
Pirample, Kate Pirample, Thomas A. Krivanek, 
Joseph Fred Palecek and Anna Palecek. 


Columbus, Ohio—Columbus Tractor Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $1,000,000; incorporators, Foster Cope- 
land, John W. Kaufman, George H. Barker, F. A. 
Miller, W. A. Miller, Walter A. Jones, F. W. 
Crawford, D. W. Singleton and E. L. Sharp. 


Columbus, Ohio—United Motor Sales Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $60,000; incorporators, Egbert L. En- 
sign, Paul B. Marson, D. C. Hitt, W. H. Rible 
and A. C. May. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio—Falls Tire & Repair 
Co.; capital stock, $8,000; incorporators, James 
E. Carter, Keith H. Crock, Frances M. Crock, 
Frank B. Burch and J. A. Kraus. 


Dallas. Tex.—Majors Motor Co.; capital stock, 
$20,000; incorporators, J. A. Majors, L.B. Shaver 
and Susie Shake. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Independent Motor Co.; 
capital stock, $300,000; incorporators, Nathan 
Hallett, Charles A. Smythe, H. C. Mickels, Frank 
L. Leish and A. W. Frantz. 

Zanesville, Ohio—Rotary Tire & Rubber Co.; 
capital stock, $400,000; incorporators, Edward O. 
Sterns, W. ; Hendrich, Mark Plotnick, H,. J. 
Knoedler and G. C., Fergus. 
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William Munroe and W. E. Jeannet, both of 
Kalamazoo. Material is being rapidly turned 
out for the first 25 tractors. 


‘Tractor Co. Ceases Manufacture—The 
Southern Corn Belt Tractor Co., Atchison, 
Kan., has discontinued the manufacture of 
machines at this place. 


To Handle Fords or Tractors—H. N. Brad- 
ford, president of the Brad-Ford Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., Ford dealer, has been appointed 
dealer in the Fordson tractor in Outagamie 
county, Wis., under the no-profit distribution 
plan of Henry Ford & Son. 


Meiklejohn Garage Changes Name — The 
Meiklejohn Garage Co., Waupun, Wis., incor- 
porated recently with a capital stock of $50,- 
000 to succeed J. W. Meiklejohn & Son, has 
changed its corporate style to J. W. Meikle- 
john & Son, Inc., to preserve the established 
title. The company deals in new and used 
cars, trucks, accessories, farm implements 
and machinery, the Ford line and the Ford- 
son tractor. 


To Sell Trucks In Milwaukee—The March 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 
by Alton J. March, who has been appointed 
distributer of the Duplex, F. W. D. and the 
Clydesdale trucks. The headquarters and ser- 
vice station are located at. 215 Wisconsin 
street. The headquarters and service station 
are located at 215 Wisconsin street. Mr. 
March is president of the Milwaukee Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn. 
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MOTOR TRUCK NOW PART OF LOGGING—The Curtis & Russell Logging Co., 

Chehallis, Wash., has inaugurated a new plan of logging. A Federal truck is used 

and — company hauls 15,000 ft. a day, which makes the truck earn about $75 a day 
net for the logging concern 
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EXAS Registers 194,720 Motors—For the 

first 6 months of the operation of the state 
highway law of Texas 194,720 motor vehicles 
have been registered. 


Used Cars Hit By Tax—H.R. Franklin, col- 
lector of Inland Revenue at oronto, Canada, 
makes it plain that second-hand passenger 
cars are to be included in the 10 per cent tax 
on motor cars. The provision, however, does 
not apply to trucks. 


Bad Road Reaps Liberty Bonds—In the 
Liberty loan campaign which has just ended 
Mrs. S. M. Trump and Mrs. Newbold Van 
Trump, Silverside, Del., finding a particu- 
larly dangerous spot in the Wilmington- 
Philadelphia pike, stationed themselves there 
each day to warn motorists, and in return for 
the warning each one was asked to buy a 
Liberty bond. Incidentally, the state high- 
way authorities are preparing to put the pike 
in shape, which will make these warnings 
unnecessary. 


Michigan Expects Registration Increase— 
According to present indications, more motor 
vehicle licenses will be issued in Michigan this 
year than were issued in 1917, when the state 
department licensed 227,000 motor vehicles. 
Owing to the war it was believed that fewer 
cars would be operated this year, but already 
206,000 permits have been granted. It is now 
estimated that the total licenses for 1918 will 
exceed 250,000. The total amount of fees re- 
ceived from the sale of motor car, motorcycle 
and chauffeurs’ licenses since the first of the 
year totals $2,278,345. 


Trailers for the Circus—The Highway 
‘Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., has started work 
on an order for a complete equipment of 
trailers of various sizes for a large circus. 
The order is valued at about $20,000. It 
brings to light the fact that the railroads 
for the present will not be permitted to 
furnish cars or motive power to haul circus 
trains, and both large and small road shows 
are obliged to use other means of trans- 
portation. The large shows will use tractors 
and trucks, and the smaller ones wil! return 
to the wagon outfits of yesteryear. 


Work on Monroe Road to Start—With the 
awarding of a contract for the last stretch of 
4 miles the 28-ft. concrete highway between 
Monroe and Toledo is an assured fact. A con- 
tract for the 6-mile stretch immediately north 
of this was let April 15. The state has taken 
over the entire project and will build not only 
the 10 miles of concrete highway but also 
2200 ft. of paving inside the Monroe limits. 
Monroe will pay half the cost of the road 
within the town line. The state also will 
build the bridge across Stony creek. It is be- 
lieved that construction will begin very soon 
and the road will be complete and ready for 
travel Sept. 1. 


The Modern Forty-Niner—Pioneers who 
crossed the plains back in ’49 find few coun- 
terparts nowadays, but cannot be said to be 
extinct, even today. M. Migendt, erstwhile 
tin plant roller and minister in the Gary Mis- 
sion at Gary, Ind., set sail the first week in 
May for Sterling, Colo., there to become a 
ranch owner and also to act as distributor of 
Gary trucks. Fitting out a 2%-ton Gary 
truck with a special body, Migendt put his 
household effects aboard—a load of nearly 
7,000 lb.—and by a special attachment fast- 
ened his Hupmobile touring car behind, as a 
coach for his wife and children. When they 
tire of this traveling method Migendt will put 
them aboard a train and make the remainder 
of the trip alone. He planned to camp out 
all the way. He is following the Lincoln 


Highway and expects to make the trip in from 
10 days to 2 weeks. He is keeping check on 
the cost, which will give him definite data 
from which to figure on future overland 
drives. 

California Now Has 275,917 Cars—The Cali- 
fornia superintendent of motor vehicles, P. J. 
Tehaney, reports 275,917 motor car registra- 
tions; 16,711 motorcycle; 8146 chauffeur; 1926 
motor car dealers; 127 motorcycle dealers; 
with receipts of $2,883,248.36 

Added Preventive Theft Medicine—With 
the license lists in Illinois this year is being 
published additional information as to the 
make of the car, the maker’s factory and en- 
gine numbers. Factory numbers have been 
required for applications, but they have not 
been published before. The present move is 
expected to make for prompt identification of 
stolen machines. 

Sentenced for Record Theft—Kirk Morgan, 
scion of a wealthy family of Ardmore, Okla., 
has been sentenced to 10 years in the peni- 
tentiary as the result of his conviction of 
stealing motor vehicles. Morgan began his 
criminal career 5 years ago when but 17 
years old. He confessed to the theft of 198 
motor cars, which is said to be a record num- 
ber for thefts of this kind by any one person. 

Trucks Help Save Texas Stock—Without 
motor trucks it is estimated that thousands 
of cattle in western Texas would have per- 
ished in the recent drouth. In the San An- 
gelo territory and westward for 300 miles the 
principal means for transporting feed stuff 
to cattle were motor trucks. In the San 
Angelo district 150 trucks were kept in con- 
stant operation by ranchmen between the 
railroad station and the ranches. 

Denies Application for Oil Receiver—Bring- 
ing to end a hearing that has been in prog- 
ress 3 weeks, United States Judge Robert 
Bean, of Portland, Ore., has denied the ap- 
plication of the government for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to take charge of the oil 
properties of five companies in Kern county. 
However, the court issued an injunction pre- 
venting the defendants from further develop- 
ing the lands in question, from halting work 
on any well now in existence or from dis- 
posing of any property without government 
consent. The decision holds the disputed 
lands shall continue to be operated by the 
private companies, but under government 


control, pending final settlement of the so- 
called billion dollar suits against scores of oil 
companies. The defendants were the United 
Oil, Union Oil, Standard Oil, Associated Oil 
and the Midway Gas companies. 

Stars Must Show License—One hundred ar- 
rests were made by the Connecticut inspec- 
tors and state police one Sunday. More per- 
sons were held up and asked to show their 
licenses than on any previous occasion. 
Among those thus honored were the grand 
opera stars Caruso and Tetrazzini. 

Live Stock Hauled by Motor Truck—Rail- 
road congestion has forced farmers in Ohio 
to make use of motor trucks for hauling live 
stock to the Cincinnati stockyards. Of 77,244 
hogs, 23,618 sheep, 28,545 calves and 27,721 
cattle delivered to the yards over the high- 
ways last year, about 60 per cent were hauled 
in trucks from a radius of 30 miles. The 
hogs and sheep are hauled in double-decked 
trucks. Stock can be hauled cheaper by motor 
than by rail and in quicker time and arrives 
in better condition. 

Cartage Men Form Association—Cartage 
men of Toledo, Ohio, have formed the Toledo 
Cartage Men’s Ass’n. The purpose of the as- 
sociation is better co-operation in handling, 
not only long-distance freight, but in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the cartage business. Manu- 
facturers and merchants are to benefit from 
it in that the association plans to stand back 
of its members in assuring positiveness and 
reliability of service. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, James Manon; vice-president, W. C. 
Rathbun; secretary, C. M. Harrison; assistant 
secretary, James O. Fowler; treasurer, C. 
Gernheiser. 

English Motorists’ Protective Ass’n—Pre- 
liminary organization of motor car users was 
effected recently in London under the name 
Motor Users’ Protective Ass’n., and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report on details 
of final organization at a second meeting. 
Objects of the association are to combat anti- 
motor prejudice, resist excessive taxation, 
fight gasoline trusts and other rings or so- 
cieties antagonistic to the interests of pri- 
vate motorists, take prompt action against 
the suppression of private utility motoring, 
prevent imposition of unreasonable restric- 
tions and to urge the government to use 
revenue derived from motor taxes after the 
war for improvement of the roads. 





FIVE HUNDRED ATTEND TRACTOR SCHOOL—More than 500 persons enrolied 
for the tractor service school held by the J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. at the 
Fargo, N. D., branch recently 
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